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TOPICS OF ‘THE WEEK. 


={HOULD an editor ever assert himself as a 
prophet and be reasonably sure that his 
forecasts would be received with respect it 
might be Mr. Alden, the editor of Harper’s 
Magazine. In the Editor’s Study of this 
month’s number Mr. Alden has considerable to say 
concerning the future of what may be known as mag- 
azine literature. Of course, he says it well, although 
some of his deductions will probably not pass with- 
out question. The burden of his theme is that 
the magazines of the future will appeal more to the 
emotions, that the serial novel will pass away with 
the learned articles, that even the short story will go, 
and that their places will be filled by brief, graphic 
essays, and by sketches full of the interest known as 
“human.” What he says on just this point is worth 
quoting: 


We are confident that even the conventional short 
story—that elaborate structure formerly deemed neces- 
sary—will disappear from its contents, its place being 
taken by the vivid, suggestive sketch, with an even 
stronger appeal to the normal emotional sensibility. 
What used to be known as the “article” has already 
been transformed, to use George Eliot’s pregnant 
phrase from a diagram into a picture, The essay, as 
we are using it in these pages, is not the formal and 
extended treatment of a subject, but an expression 
of some phase of thought concerning an interesting 
theme that, limited as it may seem, has through its 
suggestiveness an indefinite expansion. 











As we have already been informed by our Lon- 
don correspondent, there is a merry war, which may 
become ere long a serious conflict, being waged in 
England to settle the question as to whether the lit- 
erary agent is worthy of existence or not. Mr. Heine- 
mann, in the current number of The Author, upholds 
the latter view, apropos of which a writer in The 
Weekly Sun tells an amusing story, It seems that a 
certain well-known London editor does not like to do 
business with literary agents. He was starting a new 
periodical and wrote to a well-known author for a 
short story. “Of course,” said the author, “ you can 
bave a short story. Go to my agent and arrange 
terms.” The editor wrote back: “I never deal with 
agents. I consider it wrong in principle. An author 
ought to be able to do his own business without the 
intervention of an agent.” The author was annoyed 
and wrote that he understood the editor's peas 

next Monday,» “ 


What of ity” « 









) replied the author, enka 3 as I respect your ‘ecruples 
about dealing with agents, I shall decline to order your 
periodical from the news agent and will buy it from 
you direct if you will be waiting for me on my door- 
step about 10 o’clock next Monday.” 
silence. 


The rest was 
——— 


Lovers of the art and of the political history of 
Italy will be sure to find plenty of food for digestion 
and for indigestion, too, in a volume which is an- 
nounced as the work of Frederic Baron Uorvo. “ The 
Chronicles of the House of Borgia’ might mean a mere 
recapitulation of horrid deeds which long since have 
become dull and stale in Italian fiction, poetry, and 
even in history. But, to the careful and judicious 
critic of Italian history the name of Borgia means 
something more, although, until the present time, no 
one, as far as we know, has possessed either the knowl- 
edge or the enthusiasm requisite to give that something 
proper expression. The history of the house of Borgia 
is the history of the healing of the Great Schism; of 
the Renaissance of letters and the bel arte; of the 
invention of printing; of the Muslim invasion of 
Europe; of the consolidation of the Pontifical sov- 
ereignty which endured until the soldiers of Victor 
Emanuel burst through the gates of Rome. We do 
not know whether Frederic Baron Corvo has set out 
with the idea of rehabilitating the race of Borgia, 
but certainly the time has come when they should be 
viewed in the full light of their works. which have 
survived. 








Literally there seems to be no end of Napoleana. 
A new “ Life” has just been announced from the pen 
of J. M. Rose, M. A., author of “ The Revolution and 
Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815,” and we are told by the 
publisher that “to one familiar already with the tra- 
ditional story of Napoleon's life it will serve to correct 
inveterate errors and misapprehensions.” So the vol- 
umes multiply, but we fear that it will take many more 
in order to stamp out the wholly fictitious figure of 
the ‘“ Little Corporal’ so fascinatingly presented in 
the pages of that pseudo-biographer and historian Ab- 
bot. His was the popular Napoleon and there are 
many possibly who care to have no other. Still, the 
field of original research has not yet been completely 
gleaned, as is shown by a recent memoir on Berna- 
dotte and his relations with Napoleon and the Bour- 
bons which has just appeared in Paris from the pen of 
M. Léonce Pingaud. Here we learn that the key to 
Bernadotte’s conduct was his profound jealousy of Na- 
poleon, and that as the husband of Desirée Clary any 
treason against his master would be pardoned; This, 
says M. Pingaud, explains “ his calculated immobility 
at Jena, his absence from the field of battle at Eylau, 
and his tardiness at Wagram.” 

—_—_—eeeneeee 


The collection of essays by Dr. Richard Garnett, 
which we have announced as ready for early publica- 
tion, have already seen light in England in a more or 
less fugitive way. Five have appeared as introduc- 
tions to volumes of prose or verse, five have been con- 
tributed to periodicals, one was written for “ The Li- 
brary of the World’s Best Literature,” and one was de- 
livered as a lecture, only a few copies of it being 
printed. The last named, consequently, will be the 
freshest to the reader, who cannot, we think, fail to 
be interested in the writer's clear and concise exposi- 
tion of Lord Beaconsfield’s acquaintance with Shel- 
ley’s life, character, and works. This is apropos of 
the quasi-portrait of Shelley drawn by the then Mr. 


Disraeli-in ‘ Venetia.” As to his other subjects— 
“The Tempest,” Beckford’s “ Vathek,” Coleridge, 
Thomas Moore, Thomas Love Peacock, Emerson, and 
Matthew Arnold—Dr. Garnett writes as a man of full 
knowledge who is disposed to look upon the bright 
side of things. It is to be hoped that his essay on 
Peacock may create some interest on this side of the 
Atlantic for one of the rarest of the Victorian humor- 
ists, who, even in England, deserves a higher position 
than has hitherto been accorded to him, 


EEE 





Lord Rosebery, according to a recent address, stands 
appalled at the reading epidemic 6éf the day. “ At 
present,” he says, “the mere fact of holding an open 
book on which eyes are fixed covers’a multitude of 
sins. Fond parents are proud and satisfied if only 
they can see their children reading. A reading adult 
is an object of regard, a middle-aged adult is an object 
of veneration, but what does it all amount to? In many 
cases very Ifttle.” In short, Lord Rosebery doubts 
whethér its new reading furor is doing the nation good, 
To answer such doubts is extremely difficult. Just as 
the wisest critics often fall in their judgment of living 


writers, so the closest <bservers cannot easily general- 
ize on the tendencies of Yreaders.. Lord Rosebery’s 
doubts may be justified if we look only on to-day; but 
it may be pleaded that the nation is merely doing with 
youthful ewer what it will do to-morrow with 
sagacity and Le gry poo Lord Rosebery . _ that 
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CONST ANTINOPLE, 


arene 
Dr. Dwight’s Account of Life in Turkey at the 
Present Day With Comments Thereon.* 


Written fur Tk& New York Times SatuRDAY REVIEW by 
Ss. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
United States Minister to Persia 1883- Author of “ Persia and 





the Persians,"’ &c. 

HIS timely work by a cultivated and fair- 
minded American, the greater part of his 
life resident at Constantinople, merits 
respectful attention. 








The first part cov- 
ers ground often described by travelers’ 
narratives, the “ people and customs” of the Orient. 
The second part relates to the condition of the multi- 
form religions and the progress of reform in the superb 
capital of the Grand Turk. Here Dr. Dwight presents 
us with a very valuable synopsis of the educational, 
spiritual, and religious efforts and agitations of which 
Constantinople is the storm centre. 

Chapter VI. on “Schools and School Teachers ” 
presents facts that are quite outside of the purview of 
the average writer of books of travel. Not only does 
it give an account of many of the missionary educa- 
tional agencies, but it also shows facts concerning the 
means of education offered by the Turkish Govern- 
ment itself surprising to many who are hostile to the 
Turks. These facts include two classes. The first is 
the old system still in full foree. It is founded on the 
Koranic precepts and embraces theology and jurispru- 
dence; to these are added other branches of learning 
and letters according to local ability or demand. This 
is under the charge of the Mussulman clergy. The 
quality of the instruction seems to have been not in- 
adequate to existing conditions in Turkey until a re- 
cent date. As times changed, however, the Government 
superadded another and wholly secular system of edu- 
eation. Of this Dr. Dwight says, to quote him in part: 

Another fruit of the Turkish respect for education 
is a ,raiseworthy activity in extending a fairly good 
system of secular schools over the empire. The Turk- 
ish Government issued a decree some thirty years ago 
for a complete system of graded schools. Beginning 
at the iniant and primary schools, where boys and 
giris are taught together, the law contemplates gram- 
twar schoois in every considerable town, and high 
schools for girls and boys in every city. Academics 
of a still higher grade are required to be established in 
the capital city of every province. There is also pro- 
vision for professional schools for the future develop- 
mert of graduates from the academies. The school 
system Maus not been very thoroughly established in 
the provinces. But there are high schools in nearly 
all the provineial capitals, while almost every day’s 
Constantinopie papers contain a record of new pri- 
mary schools opened in villages throughout the coun- 
try “by the help of God and the generosity of the 
Patron of Education, His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan.” 

In Constantinople professional schools are actually 
organized, ond would justly be considered to form a 
great university if they were under one management 
end associated together. There is a classical college 
in Pera, there is a civil service school. * * * There 
is a School of Law, a fine School of Medicine. * * * 
There is a Commercial School, a School of the Mer- 
chant Marine Service, a School of Arts and Architec- 
ture, a Se hool of Hngineering, Normal Schools for both 
men and women, and there is a fine Military and a 
Naval School. * * * Turkish schools for girls are 
a comparatively recent innovation. Until they are 
about ten years old girls have all the advantages en- 
joyed by their brothers and commonly use them. But 
after the primary school * * * girls must be treated 
separitely fom boys. * * * There is no need to dis- 
cuss the training of the daughters of the rich by pri- 
vate governesses. The results may be of far-reaching 


imporviance. 

Naturally there have been abuses connected with the 
administration of this system of public education, as 
might be expected when an aged civilization attempts 
to graft new methods on the old. In most such cases 
slow evolution is the rule, and patience must be prac- 
ticed by other and younger peoples in passing judg- 
ment. The mere fact of the voluntary creation of this 
system indicates even more than the military vigor 
shown on the Danube, at Plevna, or in Thessaly, or the 
firm and astute diplomacy by which Turkey has so 
long resisted the steady attacks on her integrity, how 
much vitality still exists in that empjre. Dr. Dwight 
implies that this vigor is largely due to the constant 
infusion of new blood into-the Ottoman race. This is 
only measurably true. All nations have constantly 
received accessions of mental, physical, military, or 
political strength in this way. Thus it is most em- 
phatically in Turkey to-day. But the blood of the men 
who stormed the walls of Constantinople under Mo- 
hammed II. still courses in the veins of their descend- 
ants, and the spirit of their mighty character is yet 
alive. All they fisk is to be let alone and they will 
gradually shake of? the lethargy of despair caused by 
the endless attack on their frontiers and awake per- 
haps to a renewed national life and glory under mod- 
ern conditious. 

Dr. Dwight speaks with refreshing liberality of th: 
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ettorts of the various sects, including both Protestant } 




















orin in morals and religion. The ‘ob- 
‘now is not so much to make proselytes _ 
as to diffuse-inté the Bastern churches 
wore genuine practice -of ‘the spirttuality 
from which they have degenerated. By the 

dimple of “these converts, again, it is 
“hoped to influence the Mohammedans to 
higher living, toa nobler manhood and wo- 
mashood, whether they retain their pres- 
ent faith or embrace Christianity, the lat- 
ter contingency being still remote. Dr. 
Dwight also emphasizes the fact that time 
has approved the judgment of the noble 
band of missionary pioneers who fifty years 
ago decided that more could be accom- 
plished in Turkey by means of the press, 
together with schools and colleges, than by 
preaching. 

The first part of this valuable work, al- 
ready alluded to, appeals especially to the 
general reader because it is chatty and 
abounds with entertaining anecdotes given 
at first hand. He gives us a magnificent 
description of a Moslem service of prayer 
under the venerable dome of St. Sophia and 
brings this wonderful scene vividly before 
our eyes. It is to be regretted therefore 
that he impairs the literary and moral ef- 
fect by lugging in at the end, with a slur 
ot impatience, the episode of the mosque 
attendant who asked a backsheesh, for this 
incident was quite similar to the incongru- 
ous habit of having the box passed around 
for church support after impressive serv- 
ices in Christian churches. 


And this suggests that the author is not 
always able to divest himself of the uncon- 
scious disingenuousness with which the 
average missionary judges the Oriental. 
This disingenuousness arises from the fact 
that the missionary has in his own coun- 
try been familiar with the best people, and 
leaves for the East comparatively ignorant 
of the ulcers gnawing at the vitals of his 
cwn beloved When he 
be is looking for sin; he has heard that it 
and he finds this to be true 


land. goes abroad 


abounds there, 
Hence he jumps to the 
East is relatively more corrupt than it act- 
ually is. He faiis to see things in their just 
perspective and concludes that whatever is 
different in thought or action from the 
practices of his own country, so far as he 
, is to be condemned. Thus Dr. 
Dwight, with a certain chastened clerical 
admiration, the charms of the 
Turkish women, but qualifies this apprecia- 
tion by speaking of their clamorous tongues 
and venomous jealousies, as if these were 
traits peculiar to the sex in Turkey. But it 
requires only moderate observation to be 
aware of the fact that, notwithstanding the 
manifold virtues of women, God bless them 
meekness is not one of their prominent 
characteristics, while no land exists without 
women capable of violent expression of their 
feelings, and no religion has yet been de- 
vised to curb their jealousy when aroused, 
whether toward man or woman. 


The discontent, the 
married life in Constantinople, 
the author feelingly writes, also have their 
parallel in monogamous lands, although 
what he says on this point applies espe- 
cially to the harems of the wealthy, who 
are, of course, in a small minority. There 
would not be women enough to go around 
nor could 


conclusion that the 


knows them 


alludes to 


attaching to 
of which 


abuses, 


if every man had several wives, 
all afford to support more than one wife at 
the same time. Furthermore, 
strong and permanent connubial affection 
are far from infrequent among the Turks, 
which is attended by a natural indisposition 
to share this love with others. As little is 
generally heard of the happy marriages in 
Turkey as elsewhere, on the same principle 
that one uneasy cat miauling on the house- 


instances of 


% top makes more noise than a hundred con- 
; tented tabbies asleep. As to how far polyg- 
amy degrades the man or lowers his opin- 
- ion of women depends on its legal status 
; more than on actuai custom. There are no 
finer gentlemen, no men of truer instincts 
and bearing, than some of the genuine, fuil- 
blooded Turks, 
































although rarer in Constan- 


tinople itself than in the provinces. The 
missionaries themselves tacitly acknowl- 
edge that polygamy is not wholly ~ de- 
structive to good character when they as- 
sociate with polygamous Turks or pe- 
ruse with pious fervor the Psalms of the 
much-married King David, while they 
would shum the bigamist in America. For 
marriage is, after all, a contract estab- 


lished for utilitarian purposes, however the 
Church may seek to sanctify the relation. 
Christ monogamy better 
way, looking perhaps, as the forerunner of 
Malthus, to the gradual overpopulation of 
the world, -but*non-Christian peoples who 
legalize polygamy are still tacitly allawed 
by Christians to occupy a higher plane than 
bigamists of Christian countries. The vice 
of Constantinople can hardly be greater than 
the ‘appalling: wallow of abomiriations in 
which that city had been sunk for ages when 
captured by the Turks. Study the episode of 
St. Chrysostom.and Eutropius and all the 


ordained as the 
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robed In meretricious pomp and steeped in 


‘Enspeakable “crimé, Prof. Oman of Oxford ° 
to the contrary notwithstanding. All large 


oities engender vice as. well as virtue. 


Wherever is, great activity good and bad 
are attracted alike.’ When the pot boils the 
scum appears agitating along with the bet- 
ter elements of the ingredients. 

Dr. Dwight alludes to the Armenian mas- 
sacres, of which he was a near observer, 
being at one time himself in peril, but dis- 
creetly expresses no opinion on the sub- 
ject. Either, ike some others, he sces two 
sides to that question, or he has regard to 
the hospitality he has so long enjoyed as a 
missionary in Turkey. He speaks of the 
laziness of the laboring classes in Turkey. 
Most men everywhere work only as they 
are obliged. Even in the United States wage- 
earners and employes generally are glad 
to reduce the hours of toil, to increase the 
holidays, and to get as much for eight 
hours as they have received for ten or 
twelve hours. There is no objection to this, 
if consistent with profit and success to all 
concerned, but it does not suggest a 
greater yearning for work than that of 
the Turkish wage-earner, whom the au- 
thor condemns. There are no harder work- 
ers than some of the Turkish porters or 
muleteers. We note a few misstatements 
in these pages worth setting right. The 
author says, speaking of the Turkish hor~ 
ror cf symbol worship, “To this day in 
Muslim lands no man ‘will allow a picture 
to hang in his house." This is true of the 
Turks, who belong to the great Sunnee sect, 
although this aversion is weakeriing. But 
the Persians and others of the rival Mo- 
hammedan sect of the Sheahs glory in 
pictured designs. Foreign paintings hang 
in the Shah’s palaee. The decayed palaces 
of Ispahan abounded with exquisite ker- 
amic designs; the illuminated manuscripts 
of Cashmere and of the Mugals of India are 
among the marvels of Oriental art. In the 
royal theatre at Teheran, where the Sheah 
Passion Play is acted and to which Chris- 
tians are admitted only by royal invitation, 
an oil portrait of the Prophet himself is ex- 
hibited, fanciful of course, but perhaps 
based on tradition like that of the Saviour. 

The author says also that “ a Mohamme- 
dan banking house is almost unthinkable,” 
end implies that lack of financial ability is 
common to Mohammedans. Quite the con- 
trary is the fact as to Persians and some 
Arabs of the cities, who are shrewd and 
thrifty. The Parsees of Bombay, Persians 
pure and simple, are unsurpassed in busi- 
ness qualities combined with integrity. 


In closing this review of one of the most 
important recent additions to the literature 
about Turkey we may add that when the 
author penned his admirable chapter on the 
“ Eastern Church,” its_evolution and rela- 
tions with the conquering Mohammedans, 
he might with great propriety have supple- 
mented it with a statement of what Chris- 
tian missions owe to the Turks. The pres- 
ence of the Ottoman dominion on the shores 
of the Bosporus has been one of the most 
petential of the factors that are to prove 
the regeneration and salvation of Eastern 
Europe and possibly Asia Minor. The Turks 
were the first to introduce, however im- 
perfectly, the principles of religious tolera- 
tion. At the r'sk of harboring alien fac- 
tions that in the end might prove a thorn 
in the flesh to consume his power, the Turk 
allowed Jews and Christians of every sect 
to preserve their religious institutions and 
racial integrity. While the flames of the 
Inquisition reddened the skies of two con- 
tinents, while Papists and Protestants 
were seeking to exterminate each other, 
the Christians and Jews of Turkey dwelt 
in comparative peace. Like the Turks 
themselves, dike the peoples of some Chris- 
tian nations even to-day, they have doubt- 
ices suffered from oppression or from thé 
uriversal rigcrs of Luman destiny. But 
they have seen 1.ermitted their churches, 
synagogues, and schools, their clergy and 
their cemeteries; they have been exempt 
frcm military service, and have enjoyed 
h‘gh and lucrative offices, civil or diplo- 
matic, and many of them have accumulat- 
ed wealth. When the missionaries came 
they in turn were received by the Govern- 
rent, if not with overflowing enthusiasm 
at deast with civilty, <t a time when some 
Christian Governments weuld not even ad- 
mit them, and have.on the whole enjoyed 
remarkable privileges and immunity. If 
they have sometimes injudiciously grum- 
bled at delays in the granting of certain 
priviteges or other’ occasional obstaeles, 
they should remember that a Government 
situated like that of Turkey, constantly 
threatened by enemies without and within, 
must necessarily be wary in_granting con- 
cessions and establishing precedents that 
may work to its ruin. The missionary 
work, anyway, should lookto God and not 
to ‘the secular arm. Its weapon is the 
Spirit. 

Now let us suppose that at the time of 
the peace of Kainardgee Holy Russia had 


leologus, the Inst anid one of the few 
roble members of that long list of dynasties. 
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vast political as well as moral results? Rus- 
sia actually allows no missionary across her 
borders without special order,and then only 
in transitu, ‘No _prosélyting!"’ says Holy. 
Russia. Again, the Christians of Turkey 
have always lived Jn hope, they have been 
buoyed by looking for a possible freedom. 
But were they once absorbed into Russia 
they might well say, as was sald of another 
place, ‘‘All hope abandon, ye who center 
here!.” 

Thanks to the toleration of the much- 
abused Turk, under Providence, the Chris- 
tian missionaries have been able to sow the 
seed of mighty influences of progress both 
fn European and Asiatic Turkey, which 
must either regenerate Turkey or result in 
the establishment of a great buffer confed- 
eration that shall oppose the southern ad- 
vance of Russia, and if absorbed by its tor- 
tuous diplomacy eventually work with other 
seething elements in that empire to give 
liberal institutions to the colossal Musco- 
Vite dominion, which merits higher advan- 
tages than it now enjoys. 

One of the elevating influences alluded to 
above is the great basal principle of altru- 
ism. Although very imperfectly practiced 
in some Christian lands and sections, its 
general theoretic acceptance by Christen- 
dom forms, perhaps, at this time the essen- 
tial point of difference between the practice 
and thought of the Orient and the Occident. 

8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


meoramri aang emmeetntan 
English or Not English.* 


Whe is to decide when doctors disagree?” 


Here are two learned professors, one of 
New York and the other of Boston, who 
hold entirely different views about the deli- 
eate art of writing the English language. 
Both of them have high standing in the 
world of letters, and both should know not 
a littl about their subject. Yet Prof. 
Brander Matthews in his “ Parts of 
Speech"’ and Prof. Arlo Bates in his 
“Talks on Writing English” cannot both 
be right. If one desires to believe that 
there is not any royal road to the art of 
writing, nor any other road, let him read 
Prof. Matthews. If he believes that the 
art of writing is something demanding 
study and care on the part of its practi- 
tioners, let him delve in the mines of Prof. 
Bates’s information. 

We doubt whether Prof. Matthews has 
ever pursved his arguments to their inev- 
itable logival conclusion, but there is no 
mistaking what it is. If they mean any- 
thing, they mean that the arbiters of ele- 
gance and propriety in diction, of beauty in 
style, are not those who have taken thought 
of the words which they shall use, but those 
who do not even know that it is possible to 
take thought. There should be no discrim- 
ination in our use of language, if we under+ 
stand Prof. Matthews aright. His dictum 
is—to express it in the sort of language 
which he seems to regard as authoritative— 
“ everything goes.” 

Prof. Matthews’s argument, briefly sum- 
mariged, is that whatever the majority of 
the people say is correct. Usage is the only 
authority In speech or writing. It is not 
the usage of the scholars and the students 
of our language. This is to be disregarded 
We are to guide ourselves by the usage of 
the majority. Many of us have been labor- 
ing under the delusion that the majority 
speaks pretty bad English, but according 
to Prof. Matthews we are wrong. There is 
not any bad English. We all know, for ex- 
ample, that the majority says ‘‘It ain’t”’ 
instead of “It is not.”” Mr. Matthews has 
mt mentioned this particular expression in 


hts book, but he has mentioned similar 
ones. “It ain't’ must in the course of 
time, according to the learned professor, 


supplant “It is not.” For the usage of the 
majority is the sovereign rule. Let us has- 
ten to say that we do not imagine that usage 
can be curbed of its power. We agree with 
Prof. Matthews that language must grow 
and expand, and it can only do so by the 
addition of new expressions. We shall even 
go so far as to agree with the professor 
when he writes with a happy turn of phrase- 
ology thus: 

In most cases a man can say best what 
he has to say without lapsing into sian 
but then a slangy expression which actually 
tella us something is better than the im- 
maculate sentence empty of everything but 
the consciousness of its own propriety. 

But when Prof. Matthews tells us that 
quite” no longer implies ‘‘ completely,” 
bat means somewhat, as in the expression 
‘quite poor,’’ we can only ask him what 
meaning it assumes.in the phrase “ quite a 
number,”’ which gets its authority from 
precisely the same loose speakers and writ- 
érs as have justified for Prof. Matthews the 
use he mentions? 

Prof. Bates‘is a teacher of a far different 
sort. He knows of no possible way of be 
ing too careful in the use of parts of speech. 
He advocates the greatest attention to all 
the details of writing and speaking, and he 
sets forth in his book many interesting 
rules and suggestions as to the right use of 
words and the proper construction of sen- 
tences and paragraphs. His book is full of 


information useful to the student of writ-. 


fing, and it may be commended to all who 
are seekmg to learn tie art. 


*PARTS OF SPEECH; ESSAYS ON eo, ! 
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% By Brander Matthews. 
~ 12mo, New York 
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Sondial ; 
Lloyd's Novel of Northern 
Kentucky,* 
HR. LLOYD, in “ Warwick of 
the Knobs,” again gives us a 
powerful novel, of which the 
scene is laid in Northern 

Kentucky. The central figure 
is old Warwick, a “hardshell” 
Baptist preacher, The peculiar 
tenets of this sect and the 
type of manhood which they foster 
are set forth in the preface, which should, 
by. all means, be read as a prepara- 
tion for the story. Warwick. Is the kind 
of man who, in earlier ages, and In an- 
other Church, would have. burned here- 
tics from a high sense of duty, in the 
hope that the agony of the flesh might 
avail for the saving of the erring soul. He 
reminds the reader of David Deans, al- 
though cast in sterner mold than the 
Presbyterian Elder. Gentler civilization, 
more tolerant creed, may declare War- 
wick an impossibility, but Mr. Lioyd has 
painted a portrait true in every lInea- 
ment. Not half a century ago, as is known 
to the present writer, a Presbyterian 
Preacher, a man of Warwick's type, 
preached the funeral sermon of his own 
son, an amiable lad, free from vices, and 
declared the boy to have gone into ever- 
lasting torment. Nor was the man a heart- 
less father; he preached out of the depth 
of his supreme anguish, in the hope that 
his son's fate, as he conceived it, might 
warn other young men, and might snatch 
them from a like doom. 

Warwick's son Joshua is the most 
pathetically -beautiful character in the 
book. That he should miss even the reward 
of a satisfied conscience presses heavily 
upon the reader. His sublimity of courage 
is cowardice in his own eyes, and in those 
of his father; his instinct for Christlikeness 
bars to him the door of the harsh Church 
in which he has been reared, and shuts him 
out from the hope of heaven. That blind 
Samson, Warwick, who crushed under the 
temple of his false faith every member of 
his own household, offered no greater sac- 
rifice to the man-created deity of his wor- 
ship than the heroic soul of his untutored 
son—a nobleman of nature, a Christian by 
inspiration. 

The style of the story ts strong, terse, 
picturesque. We note the awkwardness of 
‘as helpless as, and in even greater danger 
than, the man he aimed to help.” But, 
upon the whole, the tale is not only original 
and dramatic, but is extremely well told. 
It touches upon the stirring events of the 
civil war in a frontier country, and one is 
made to comprehend the widely divergent 
points of view of the North and the South. 
The impression made upon Joshua by his 
journey to the North is very striking, and 
throws much light upon the mistaken no- 
tions in regard to the North, with which 


the South entered upon the war. 
Warwick’s unexpected attitude toward 
slavery and toward whisky is full of in- 


terest, and, as we have reason to know, is 


absolutely true to life. 


The chief fault of the book is its unre- 
lieved gloom. The author ts merciless in 
his tragedy. He permits no glint of sun- 


shine, no ray of hope. Not content merely 
to kill the Warwick brothers, who are in 
the Confederate Army, he sees to it that 
they fall by hands and in ways that make 
the anguish of death the smallest part of 
their calamity. And so the end the 
misery is cumulative. 

After all, the function of a novel is to 
give pleasure, and, though Mr. Lioyd has 
given us a fine piece of literary workman- 
ship, and has made a valuable contribution 
to the study of human nature; although his 
focal color is perfect, and his sentiments 
elevated, we have a right to protest against 
such a soul-harrowing experience as must 
result from coming under the spell of 
“ Warwick of the Knobs.” 


to 


Mr, Crawford’s New Novel.* 
**Marietta’”’ is evidently one of those 
novels which Mr, Marion Crawford turns 
off while preparing for serious literary 
work. It might be called an interlude be- 
tween such noble ficton as the members 
of the ‘“ Saracinesca” series and “ Via 
Crucis or such thoroughly scholarly 
works as “Ave Roma Immortalis” and 
“The Rulers of the South.” Even the 
greatest writers must take relaxation. 
Some use this period for one purpose; 
some for another. But Mr. Crawford, 
apparently, must continue to express some- 
thing, even though it be a story in fatigue 


dress, as it were. There are apples and 
peaches in fiction, and in his periods of 
relaxation Mr. Crawford gives us apples. 


Smali apples they are, and of varied hue, 


and, for the most part, of delicate flavor. 
Still, they are only apples, and a com- 
parison with the peaches is inevitable, 
while one cannot refrain from thinking 
that had the gardener bestowed a little 
more care upon them, been a little more 
careful, and less anxious to “ push the 
fruit,’ they might have been peaches, 
after all. 

In ‘ Marietta’”’ we have the story of 
Zorzi Ballarin, the Dalmatian, pretty 


much as it is found in ‘“ L’Arte del Vetro 
in Murano.” Zorzi, an honest lad, worked 
for the greatest glassmaker of Venetia. 
According to the laws of the republic and 
the rules of the Glassmakers’ Guild, no 
foreigner could learn the craft there. 
Zorzi did learn the craft, however, and be- 
*WARWICK OF THE KNOBS. By John 

Uri. Lioyd, author of ‘ Stringtown on the 


Pike."’ 12mo. Illustrated. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. . 

*MARIETTA, A MAID OF VENICE. By 
F. Marion Crawford. 12mo. Pp. 458. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 














ae 
came a great and discovered a way 
to make such beautiful glass that he was 
permitted to remain in Venetia, lest his 
§ going elsewhere should ruin the republic 
but before all about he fell in 
love with his Marietta, 
ind his discovery was the price he paid for 
“hand to old Beroviero, the glassmaker 
The scene is laid at that period of the his- 
tory of Venice * a subject land 
to the winged lion's marble p!les." 
it was the time of which a great art critic 
written: ‘ Her were the 
ablest, her adventur- 


artist, 


this came 
master’s daughter, 


when many 
looked 
has statesmen 
merchants the most 
ous and the most 
the boldest, her craftsmen the 
ful of their time. Her artists were 
to give fine expression to the new 
of the Middle Ages, her gentlemen 
the first in Europe, and the first modern 
ladies were Venetians. * * * She was na- 
tion as well as city to her And 
Venice Mr. Crawford does not fail 
to give us—at first. A touch here and 
there, the swash of the waves against the 
stone paling, the moonlight shining on mar- 
ble walls, the cloaked figures of men tnat 
glide like shadows in the night, the gcn- 
dolas and the songs of the boatmen, all 
at first. And in the garden hack 
where Zorzi and Marietta 
scenes of their delightful 
we get a glimpse of fat 
city of lagoons, of which 
guidebooks fail to give ls 
And Zorzi and Marietta 


successful, her 
most skill- 
quick 


moods 


ccamen 


were 


people.” 
such a 


are there 
of the houses 
play the first 
little love comedy, 
hidden life of the 
even the 
quate 


ude- 
description. 
so childlike, 
that the contrast is made all the 
stronger when viewed in the light of the 
dissolute life, the intrigue, and the crime 
which surround them. 

This is not the first time that Mr. Craw- 
ford’s pen has drawn thé conscious leve of 
a pure girl for a man whose own.heart she 
believed to be untouched, yet in the love 
of Marietta for the Dalmatian we have 
something that, while so utterly human, is 
so delicately revealed, that the reader must 
be a stoic indeed who does not take a de- 
lightful interest in the fate of that love. 
Other characters, too, are boldly drawn. 
They are Venetians of that one grand pe- 
riod when courtesy was only equaled Ly 
the carelessness of human life, and henor 
was agiow with charming egotism and 
those personal attributes which it has never 
since possessed. The illusion is complete. 
It almost seems as though the author bad 
sat by some old palace window overlook- 
ing the Grand Canal and had thought cut 
in Italian what he would presently set down 
in English. 

But this 
little the 
language asserts itself. 


are sO naive, 


love, 


is only so at first. Little by 
Anglo-Saxonism of thought and 
The stately phrases 
coloring gradually them- 
dialogue becomes more mat- 
ter of fact; the descriptions less imagina- 
tive. Historical incongruities rush in, mcd- 
ern stagecraft is resorted to in order to 
emphasize dramatic situations. The poetry 
and the delicate fancy have vanished, and 
at the end we have all the elements of the 
popular historical romance, clashing to- 
gether in the most approved din of popular 
And we find that the fruit that has 
been offered us is merely an apple after 
all, an apple which loses its flavor and be- 
comes mere tasteless pulp the nearer we get 
to the core. It is all too bad. With a little 
more care, a little more patience, and with 
a Mttle more respect for his art, the liter- 
ary gardener might have given us one of 
his soundest and most luscious peaches, 


and poetic lose 


selves. The 


fashion. 


A Tale of € teins in 1798.* 


This very pretty story is dedicated “To 
that Church in America whose foundation 
laid in the Southern wilder- 
nesses of our country by many such little 
hands as that of Mistress Joy's Father 
Tobias ""—that is, to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of America, 

The writers give a beautiful picture of 
the consecration and, devotion of these 
pioneer Christians, and they portray the 
Methodist Tobias Valentine, as 
a man of singular tenderness and tolera- 
tion, as well as of fervid piety. The de- 
scription of the heroine, his daughter 
Joyce, is well borne out by the frontispiece, 
which shows an unusually attractive face, 
combining strength, sweetness, and arch- 
ness. Joyce has intended to become a 
Methodist preacher herself, but is wooed— 
and half won—by a bankrupt young Eng- 
lishman of aristocratic birth and an ulti- 
mate earldom. She is unselfishly and 
sfiently loved by a nefghbor, noble tn head 
and in heart, and at his suggestion she 
spends a season with her uncle in New Or- 
leans before making her irrevocable de- 
cision between the world and the wilder- 
ness, between a life of luxury and one of 
renunctation, 

This visit gives the authors an opportu- 
nity to dress their heroine in clothes young 
ladies of her time would have called “* mon- 
strous fine,’’ and to describe the gay life of 
the creole capital. Joyce becomes a reign- 
ing belleg and opens a ball with the young 
Duc d'Orléans, afterward Louis Philippe. 
What comes of it all we leave to the book 
to tell, assuring the readers that every step 
of the way to the dénouement will be a 
pleasant one. A historic character is giv- 
‘en to the tale by the introduction of Aaron 
Burr, as well as of Louis Philippe. Cer- 
tain of Burr's intrigues are prominent in 
the story. Jessop, the young Englishman, 
has an appealing charm, as well as a con- 
temptible ‘weakness, and secures sympathy, 
while his nobler rival commands approval. 

The style of 


stones were 


preacher, 


so honest in tLeir | 
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with the prompt finality of ‘eaiblete lang 
ance, the certainty of the untempted "; and 
** We will drench him [the Indian] 
the Gospel and dose him with leaden pel- 
lets, eh, Master Valentine? ‘Tis a 
mixture, and hath 
savage tribe.’ "’ 
The story 


exterminated 


is one 
well to dramatization, 
trasted scenes in “ the 
“the world"; its diverse and 
characters; its spirited dialegue, 
unusually original plot We 
a novel for 
to the so full of scenic 
of dramatic feeling. 

AS a story, 
plane, 


with its vividly con- 
wilderness ”’ 
striking 
and its 
many months so well adapted 
stage, effects, 
it moves easily upon a high 


and deserves than a casual 
reading. 


future 


more 


work of its authors 


Women Mr. Maartens Has Known. 


“To the Women Without a History, 
These Histories of Women” are dedicated; 
in other words, they are dedicated 
body at all, for where is the woman with- 
out a history? It is to be however, 
that few women 
tories as the 


to no- 


hoped, 
such his- 
and, after 
which’make 
inclined, 
him on the 


have 
author relates; 
reading the dozen clever tales 
up this volume, one is not 
the whole, to congratulate 
men he has known. 

The stories have power, dramatic 
ity, sparkling dialogue. In the artistio per- 
fection of each one is reminded of 
master of the short story, Guy de Maupas- 
sant; but the atmosphere is unwholesome, 
and if they do not exactly “leave a bad 
taste in the mouth,” certainly there is 
nothing invigorating about them. While 
the women almost all 
charm they are lacking 1n nobleness, in 
greatness of soul, and some of them are 
equally lacking in the elemental virtues. 
The inevitable tragedy of mismated 
manhood clings about not a few. ‘“ John” 
is a healthful story of a 
capable girl. ‘ Little 
brave, sweet soul, chained to the dead 
body of a sister's mean, petty selfishness 
“Annette de Viroflay’’ recounts a wife's 
daring ruse to save her husband and his 
fortune. ‘‘ Mrs. Russell’’ shows what may 
well come to the modern “ Mrs. Jellyby.”’ 
The rest deal for the most part with the 
universal passion and the universal pas- 
sion unhappily directed. 


precisely 


upon 
wo- 


qual- 


possess 


Mary” tells of a 


Julien Gordon's 


as Mr. Dooley would say, 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer Cruger writes of her 
own time and of men and women such as 
She knows. True, her people are often 
““monstrous queer,’’ and we cannot at all 
approve of their goings on, at their worst, 
but they are of our own world, and we can 
join their company without donning farth- 
ingale and ruff and twisting our speech into 
quaint and strange forms. 
Of late Mrs. Cruger has 
cleverness and sparkle 
ethical purpose. She 
too, that one 


New Story.* 


‘ Praise’ be!" 


added to the 
of her stories an 
does it so adroitly, 
is not quite sure whether she 
means it or whether her characters in 
spite of themselves are suggesting ‘a 
criticism of life."". There is much subtle 
suggestion in *‘ Eat Not Thy Heart,’”’ more 
in ‘*‘Mrs. Clyde,’’ most of all in “ The 
Wage of Character.” 

“The Wage of Character,’’ like Mrs. 
Cruger’s other novels, portrays that social 
life none knows better than she. Like the 
rest, it is full of vivid portraiture, of witty 
talk, of deft touches. The characters are 
men and women, with never a lay figure 
among them. But the story has besides all 
this a central thought, which is well ex- 
pressed in the motto to the first chapter: 
* Better,”” sang Yoshida Shoin, ‘“‘to be a 
crystal and to be broken than to be a tile 
upon the housetop and to remain.” It 
would be absurd to say that Mrs. Cruger 
ever preaches; she is simply incapable of 
doing anything so crude as tacking on a 
moral; but the whole trend of her story is 
to teach what, sooner or later, life sternly 
teaches—that trying to do right brings in 
this world few rewards, not even com- 
mendation; that “the wage of character” 
is not happiness, only strength to ‘“‘ choose 
the highest when we see it"’ ; and that “a 
happiness that deteriorates us is not the 
end of our life, and life itself was not 
meant to be a love dream.”’ . 

We may take exception to certain details 
in the working out of this noble theme. 
Thorne's adventure with Lady Eglinton 
seems Unnecessary; repulsive, nay, In its 
outcome impossible, The practical reader 
might suggest that the broken marriage, 
with its wine of happiness spilled upon the 
ground, was but what might have been ex- 
pected from the spirit with which the vows 
were taken by both the man and the 
woman. That Coralie should have struck 
her husband seems out of keeping with her 
character, though it is true that in a 
frenzied moment one loses one's hold upon 
one’s very identity. But, despite these de- 
murrers, one recognizes a story of unusual 
force and cleverness. The action and re- 
action of‘a strong and a weak character 
are admirably shown. The minor figures, 
Warren Vincent, Joseph Turtle, Mrs. Saf- 
ford, are all well done. After the elaborate 
introduction to Hamilton Darrell, not 
enough is made of him; he fades too entire- 
adapta sadyapeeragh ier stim 


“som ee et rows. 


with | 


brave 
many a | 


which would lend itself 


and in | 


have not read | 


and | 


We shall watch with interest the | 


that 


undeniable | 


wo- | 





strong-hearted, | 








READY TG-DAY 
VICTORIAN PROSE MASTERS 


By W.C. BROWNELL, Author of “French Traits,” Etc. 


] HE Victorian Prcse Masters who are its subjects are Thackeray, 

George E.iot, Carlyle, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin and George 
Meredith — a group which probably includes the chosen ‘' master’’ 
of every reader who has felt strongly literary influences. 


It witl give him the rare enjoyment in coutemporary criticism 
of deep appreciation without extravagance and really fruitful 
analysis and suggestion without the pose of the analyst. 


$1.50 net (ros'agz 12 cents) 


FRENCH ART 


Classic and Contemporary 
Painting and Sculpture 


New 
larger 


By 
Ww. C. BROWNELL 


Author of “Victorian Prose 
Masters,” Et-. 


and Enlarged Edition, reset in 
type and 4S illustrations added. 


TO this standard work the author has adde! a chapter on the work of 

RODIN. The book is thus a measurably complete and abundantly 
illustrated record of French plastic art from the Renaissance, treated from 
an interp-etative and critical rather than a historical standpoint. 


$3.75 net (pcstage 20 cen‘s) 


The Cathedral, 
Other Poems 


By MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 
Author of ‘ Within the Hedgr,”’ e'c. 


CONTAINS her maturer verse, and the 

titular poem is an altogether original 
and important production. It is a review 
in varied metres of the ideas and emotions 
awakened in a penetrating. reflective and 
thoroughly poetic mind by each different 
detail of some mighty minster. 


$1.25 net (postage 9 cents) 


and|A Hermit of Carmel, 


and other Poems 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA 
Author of “ The Sense of Beauty.”* 


ME. SANTAYANA’S inspiration is as 

clear as his execution is exquisite, 

and in those qualities of verse that relate to 

elevation of thought and perfection of form 

his poetry is unsurpassed, if indeed it is 

equalled, by any of the American poets of 
the present time. 


$1.25 net (postage 8 cents) 


ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Author of “Obiter Dicta.” 


Brilliant Essays on Historical and Literary Subjects. $1.00 net (postage II cents) 


[a DODGE yh FO pet AND THE 


DASKAM 
THe adventures of a thoroughly original and engaging little” hero in knickerbockers. 
With illustrations by EERNARD J. RoSENMEYER. $1.10 net (postage 10 cents) 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 





6he CAVALIER 


By George W. Cable 


Illustrated with 


great spirit by 
HOWARD 
CHANDLER 
CHRYSTY 


Now 40th 1,000 


About 
CHARLOTTE OLIVER. 
ee eee meetetieeeteh Se 


&< A SPLENDID 
creature of im- 
petuous emotion and un. 
daunted courage. She has 
her real romance, and 
this romance is the life 
of the book. It is nour- 
ished amid the cannon’s 
roar, and it finds its con- 
summation even where 
the smoke of battle hangs 
over the ground,”’— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 
$1.50. 


All Booksellers or CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The New Amsterdam Book Company announce that 
as the larger of their limited edition of THE ODES. 
OF ANAC N has been subscribed for. in advance of 
publication, intending purchasers should egy ye: 
with the reular will be at once to secure copies. A descrip. 
tive sites will be sent to any address on request. . 





C2AWFPORD'S 


‘MARIETTA 
A MaID OP VENICE 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD ; 


Author of “Saracinesca,” “Dr. Claudius,” “ Via Crucis,” “In the 
Palace of the King,’’ etc., etc. Cloth, $1.50. 


“A LOVE STORY AND ONE OF THE BEST HE HAS EVER 
PRODUCED . . . PICTURESQUE AND EXCITING. IT IS 
ALL DELIGHTFUL ... A GENUINE ROMANCE, A 
PLEASURE TO READ AND A PLEASURE TO REMEMBER.” 
—The New York Trebune. 


The Garden of a 
Commuter’s Wife 


Recorded by the Gardener. 


With eight photogravure illustrations. 
pust ready. Cloth, $1.50 


Fult of both humor and sentiment, a story 
of country fe tndoors and out in such 4 
garden as is only made in generations with 
@ personality of ita own. 


The Benefactress 


By the Author of “ Elizabeth and Her Ger- 
man Garden,” ‘‘A Solitary Summer,” etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 


“The three books in which the wise and 
witty Elizabeth mused, laughed and moralized 
over her garden, her husband, her babies, and 
her acquaintances were so engaging that her 
first novel has been looked for with real 
eagerness. Is it as clever as the reader hoped 
it would be? Truth to tell, it is a little tri- 
umph in a way—that peculiarly feminine way 
of Elizabeth's, which is a blending of humor, 
simplicity, shrewdness, warm-heartedness, 
and philosophy.’'The New York Tribune. 


The New Americans 
By ALFRED HODDER, author of “The Ad- 
versaries of the Sceptic,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.50 


A story which turns on the great diverg- 
ence in life and modes of thought between 
the new generation and their elders. 


Calumet ‘K” 


By MERWIN-WeBSTER. authors of “The 
Short Line War,” ‘The Banker and the 
Bear.’’ Mustrated by Harry C. EDWARDS. 

Cloth, $1.50 


“A novel with several elements of rather 
unusual interest. As a tale it is swift, sim- 
ple and absorbing, and one does not willingly 
put it down until it is finished. It has to do 
with grain elevator business, with railways, 
strikes and commercial and financial mat- 
ters generally, woven skillfully into a human 
story of love.’’—The Commercial Advertiser, N.Y. 


God Wills It: 
A Tale of the First Crusade. 
By WILLIAM STEARNS Davis, author of “A 
Friend of Cesar.” 
In preparation. Cloth, $1.50 
The adventures of a young Norman cava- 


Her, whose bride is stolen from him in Syria 
and ragained at the siege of Jerusalem. 





A story which points every young man in 
business life to one of the greatest highways 
to success, 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





A Story of the 
Steel-Workers, by 


I. K. Friedman. 


A tale of life and lobe amid the grime and roar .of the colossal 
indusiry. A bitter steel strike is the central theme. The book will 
be a revelation to those who are unfamiliar with the causes and the 
development of labor controbersies. 


Just published and for sale at all bookstores, $1.50. 
McCiure, Pairs & Co., New York. 
THE 


Potter +: Clay 


By MAUD HOWARD PETERSON Illustrated by Cuartorrer Harpina Price $1.50 


RITICS pronounce this one of the strongest character studies of 
modern fiction, Was Trevelyan a hero or was he a coward? 


Margaret E. Sangster says: 


~ HIS rare book is not for one season, but 

for many. From the opening chapter, 
which tugs at the heart, to the close, when we 
read through tears, the charm of the book 
never flags. But there is nothing depressing 
in the book, though it is a tragedy; for, with 
wonderful psychological insight, Miss Peter- 
son makes her hero redeem himself at last by 
an act of noble self-abnegation. The book is 
of abiding human interest.” 


Colonial Baltimore in Fiction,* 


Since “imitation is the sincerest flat- 
tery,”"” Miss Mary Johnston has cause for 
much elation of spirit in the contemplation 
of the stream of Colonial novels issuing 
from the press in steady flow. To the re- 
viewer, however, there is something men- 
tally benumbing in this iteration of archaic 
speech, and of stories singularly alike be- 
neath a sort of surface variety. It is be- 
coming more~and more difficult to pro- 
nounce just judgment upon these books, 
many of them individually meritorious, but 
inexpressibly wearisome because of the reg- 
iments and platoons of them which con- 
tinuvally wheel into view. 

“ Mistress Brent” is a lively and well- 
written tale, having Governor Leonard Cal- 
vert as its hero. It is well furnished with 
event and with romance, and is spiced (of 
course) with an Indian attack. Its lan- 
guage is even less modern than usual. The 
author has become so enamored of “An 
thou wilt,” “ enow,” “ mayhap,” “ prithee,” 
and the like that, even when writing de- 
scription, she often falls unwittingly into 
the conversational style of her characters. 
“ Nathless,"" as she would say, she has 
made “a pretty book,”’ and has thrown 
herself with spirit into the times she por- 
trays. 

The character of Mtstress Margaret 
Brent is the most carefully wrought feat- 
ure of the story. She is of that rare type 
of womanhood to whom love is by no means 
the whole of life. Deeply and tenderly 
she can love, but the management of her 
great estates, the perils and exigencies of 
her life in the “ raw, new land,’ to which 
she has brought such courage and enter- 
prise, these give tone and vigor to her 
mind, and forbid that her whole nature 
shall be dominated by rer affections. She 
is a large-brained and strong yet very 
womanly creation. 

The many readers who still seek with 
avidity the Colonial novel will find “ Mis- 
tress Brent“ a pleasant acquisition. It 
will take a good place among its kind, pre- 
senting no special faults at which to cavil, 
and possessing the merits of work carefully 
and smoothly done, and of characters 
agreeable in their distinctness and variety. 


Authentic Indian Stories.* 


Is the reader of the old legends of our 
Indians to be always amused? Is that the 
only thing he is to look tor? That opulence 
found in the Orient is not discoverable fm 
the Indian story? It has been stated by 
some learned in folk-lore that the major 
part of the Indian stories and many others 
not native to our own country have for 
basis the want of food, or that starvation 
is one of the most constant of themes. 
It is the physical side of man’s nature 
which has unquestionably called forth many 
an old legend of human suffering. In Mr. 
George Bird Grinnell’s book of Indian 
stories there are some cases of this charac- 
ter, but at the same time many are most 
poetic in conception and full of fancy. As 
an example “The Star Boy” may be cited. 

As pretty a story as any is ‘‘ The Beaver 
Stick.” New Robe, as a child, is called a 
most unfortunate orphan. He is called New 
Robe in mockery, because he never has 
anything to put on his back. He starts out 
im search of adventures. He is poorly 
armed, badly clad, and in want of food. 
One evening when the nights were very 
cold he comes to a broad beaver pond. 
New Robe pulls up the grass and makes 
himself a nest, and is almost asleep when 
he hears some one call him by name. He 
sees a handsome young man. The stranger 
invites him to his father’s lodge which he 
says is near. New Robe accepts the invita- 
tion and follows his new friend right over 
the pond, which has been frozen over. Now 
they came to a beaver house. Once in the 
beaver house New Robe is entirely at 
home. There are the warmest furs and 
plenty to eat. The head man goes through 
many strange performances. He converts 
a small chip of buffalo meat into a bounti- 
ful mess of pemmican. New Robe spends 
the Winter with the beavers, who have the 
power of assuming human form. When the 
Winter is passed New Robe wants to con- 
tinue his adventures. Before he leaves an 
old woman beaver tells him to take any 
of the charms he likes best, for there are 
many hanging on the wall of the house. 
New Robe selects an old chip such as. the 
*MISTRESS BRENT. A Story of Lord Balti- 

more’s Colony in 1638. By Lucy Meacham 

Thruston. LUlustrated by Charles Gunwald. 


In 1 vol. Cloth, i2mo. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co, 

*THE PUNISHMENT OF THE STINGY, 
AND OTHER INDIAN STORIES. By 
George Bird Grinnell. 8vo. Onyx cover: Pp. 
235. Illustrated. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.50. 


outside anything: to 


with 
hirsute man? Did the memory of the 
of which New Robe was a member go back 
to the period when North America had 
human beings covered with hair as are the 
Ainos of to-day? There is no harm in being 
speculative, 

Mr. Grinnell’s book is in all ways excel- 
lent and an addition to knowledge. The 
make-up of the book in point of typog- 


| raphy and illustrations leaves nothing to 


be desired. 


Mr, Merwin’s Romance of French 
Canada.* 


“The Road to Frontenac” 
better nor worse than most of the historical 
novels with which the market fs flooded. 
The action takes place in French Canada 
during Denonville’s Governorship, 1687, the 
Summer after the Senecas’ depredations 
upon the French beaver trade; and De 
Champigny’s treacherous capture at Fron- 
tenac of the Indians whom we had invited 
there to a feast is the germ of the plot. 
They are destined for the galleys of Louis 
XIV., and the story begins with the death 
and brutal mutilation of one of their num- 
ber as they are embarking for France. 

There are, of course, captures and es- 
capes, torture, fighting, almost superhu- 
man endurance, and the inevitable love 
story. In allt of these Menard, a French 
Captain, Valerie St. Denis, whose father 
is interested in La Salle’s land and trade 
ventures, and Claude de Casson, a Jesuit 
priest, are the principal actors. 

The best thing in the book is the account 
of the meeting of the Indian Council in the 
Long House when Menard, though a pris- 
oner, is permitted by the great Onondaga 
chief, Otreouai, the Big Throat, to plead 
the French cause before the council. ‘The 
whole gcene is dignified and impressive, 
Otreouai and Long Arrow are drawn with 
skill and energy, and Mr. Merwin has 
caught the spirit and tone of Indian phrase- 
ology. 

He has used the license of the romancer 
in the number of Indians sent to the 
French galleys, in substituting La Grange 
for De Champigny in the treacherous In- 
dian capture, and in making Menard the 
saviour of the French column that marches 
upon the Senecas. But his deviations are 
only those necessary to make the fitting 
setting and opportunity for his hero, and 
to the working out of his love story. The 
author is accurate in all important facts, 
and uses them to make clear-the French 
situation in Canada at a time of unusual 
interest. 


The Autobiography of a Char- 
woman.* 


So many novels are published whose 
claim to recognition is based upen popular 
ephemeral demand that it is a pleasure to 
come upon one which has no obvious end 
im view except the end of showing simply 
and sincerely what life has meant to some 
human being. In “ A Gentlewoman-of the 
Slums" the human being is a London 
charwoman, and the story is told fn care- 
fully studied cockney, but the book is so 
warmly human and real that it escapes the 
beunds of local color and dialect. The ap- 
peal is to those passions and emotions 
which are permanent and universal. Betty 
Dotbs’s nationality and environment are 
of small account—it is Betty herself that 
matters. 

She stands out roughly and pathetically 
from a sordid background of betrayal, pov- 
erty, wrong-doing, and cruelty, and tells 
the story of a life made up of mistakes 
and weaknesses, and unconsciously heroic. 
Easily won by admiration and with a frank 
weakness for “the other sec,” of great 
personal dignity and pride, loyal, tender, 
just, and self-forgetful, she is never, even 
in the moment of her betrayal, an ebject 
of contempt; and from the nights'that she 
sings in’ the streets of London with her 
baby in her arms to the end of her daunt- 
less struggle. with circumstances she com- 
mands our respect and admiration. Her 
sunny temper finds happiness in a flower, 
a bit of sunshine, a song, a caress; above 
all, in the opportunity to love and serve. 
Her heart goes out to everything that suf- 
fers or needs help, but maternal love is 
the passion of her life. 

The story is without pose or sentimen- 
talism. Betty Dobbs frankly looks down 
upon the people she considers in ‘a lower 
scale of life, and as frankly worships the 
ranks above her own; pride holds her aloot 
from the friend who has saved her from 
starvation and given her four peaceful, 
happy years; and she never repents her re- 
lations with the man who betrayed her 
inexperience and deserted her. “I paid me 
price afterward, a ’eavy one, and made no 
complainin’,”” she says herself, and it is 
only through her gratitude to the man who 


*PTHE ROAD TO FRONTENAC. By Sam- 
usl Merwin. Illustrated. In one volume. Pp. 
404. 8vo. Cloth. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.50. 1901. 


*A GENTLEWOMAN OF THE SLUMS. 
Being the Autobiography of a Charwoman, 
as Chronicled by Annie Wakeman. Ilus- 
trated by “ Rip.”” In one volume, 303. 
I2mo. Cloth. Boston: L. C. Page & €o. 
$1.50. 1901. 
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“has give her the lines”’ that we have an 
idea of what her pride has suffered. 

The book is essentially what it purports 
an autabiography—the author. is 
never visible. The view of the slums, their 
curious social distinctions, the marriage 
and family relations, the homely pleasures, 


to be, 


the grinding wants and pangs, the terrible | 


is the charwoman’'s view. 
Wakeman is the 


economies, 
We are told that Annie 


pseudonym of a well-known American wo- | 
r Pe j 
man married to an Englishman and living | 


in London. Whoever the writer may be 
the name stands for a piece of sincere and 
earnest work. “A Gentlewoman of the 
Slums”’ has pathos, humor, and 
and in both conception and 
touches ideality in realism. 


“"* A Lighthouse Village.’’* 
Mrs. Lynden Sibley’s “A Light- 
house " is not written for those 
persons ‘“‘ who have to 
because they can’t take a hint,” the 
New England phrase goes, and in this re- 
spect it so widely differs from a large class 
of enormously successful novels, each one 
as explanatory as an arithmetic “ key,” 
that on first reading one somewhat doubts 
that its editions will be beyond counting, 
and yet the author's method is the same as 
that pursued by Mr. Barrie in Scotland and 
Mrs. Whitney in tle United States, and by 
Mr. James in Paris. 
some of their own adventures, 
another, and so reveal their 
and themselves with scarcely a 
avowed description formal 
They know one another, each 
and constitution; each knows all the other's 
earthly possessions, in what esteem they 
are held, and what attention is bestowed 
upon their preservation; Mrs. Jordan must 
extend her hospitality to the Mrs. Padel- 
ford who afterward asserts that under the 
beans on her dinner plate was ‘ real com- 
mon dirt,’’ and defines her hostess as 
an’ kinder behind your back.” 

Mr. Jordan, who “ lams a cow right over 
the back” while her owner peacefully re- 
gards her onward march into the Jordan 
garden, loved no more than his wife. 
The local type of perfection is Bion Bill- 
ings, who keeps his little lighthouse with- 
out an assistant. He *‘ couldn't live if he 
didn’t kill himself,” and his wife, having 
been ill for eight months, plays poultry 
maid and milkmaid and hoysekeeper and 
nurse, wishing “there warn’t no twelve 
hours’ night took out of the day.” 

The model woman is Lucy, who thought- 
fully arrays her clotheslines where her 
friends can see the clothes, and prides her- 
self upon their symmetrical arrangement. 
Among the comparatively § insignificant 
folk—the bachelor assistant keepers—is one 
who marries to qualify himself to keep the 
beach boarding house, saying: 

I tell yer what, Capt'n, I'd ruther starve 
than cook—but I'd ruther cook than wash 
dishes. That's what women is fer—to slop 
roun’, I got ter marry ter git my dishes 
washed. 


Louise 
Village 
unloved 
as 


discuss one 
environment 
word 
or narration. 
soul, 


“ sly 


is 


The little touch of romance, the rumored 
love of the poor light keeper, and the girl 
who comes to the shore for two Summers 
and then comes to his funeral, “‘on’y no- 
body seen her; she didn't git out at the 
grave,” and the real love of the quiet, 
silent village girl; the pathetic story of 
Philly, the “little General’’ who fought 
with pain and won the victory, vary the 
other sketches and round out their impres- 
sion. One sets the lighthouse village on 
the shore of one’s private land of romance, 
its lights wheeling, or shining steadily, and 
heightens one’s own content by contempla- 
tion of its easy tranquillity. Mrs. Sibley 
will find her readers among those who 
know the value of a picture uncolored by 
the artist’s individual feelings and preju- 
dices; to use a venerable simile, of a pic- 
ture in a Claude Lorraine glass. 


Morgan Robertson's “Shiomates.* 

As the title indicates, we have here a col+ 
lection of tales of the sea. These eleven 
stories all have the charm of individuality; 
they take one far from the beaten path, 
and in lieu of the hot-house atmosphere of 
the drawing room or the jingle of the mar- 
ket place, they give the smell! of the salt 
sea and the crash of belaying pins. There 
are adventures of all sorts—accounts of bat- 
tles, attackg by pirates, and sudden death— 
all told with excellent humor and a style 
terse, tpigrammatic, though a bit forced 
in its studied anthitheses. 

‘ Shipmates "’ is essentially a man's book; 
for few women realize that tales in which 
kicks, cracked skulls, and broken ribs, ac- 
companied by picturesque and unprintable 
profanity play an all-important part may 
prove admirable substitutes for mawkish 
sentimentality and airy persiflage. Mr. 
Robertson evidently does not admit the im- 
portance of the feminine ‘“‘ young person,” 
who is supposed to control authors and 
publishers alike; for the inevitable love- 
story is scarcely in evidence, and in only 
three of the tales do women appear at all. 
In two of these, “ Polarity”’ and “ The 
Devil and His Due,”’ both of which treat 
of-interrupted proposals, there is a véetn. of 
burlesqyeg humor, and very little sentiment. 
Only in “* The Nuisance "’ is there anything 
to satisfy the longjngs of those who may 
balk at-an excess of technical sea terms, 
and with this the author, with commend- 
able shrewdness, introduces his’ new vol- 
ume. 

In previous 


books Mr. Robertson has 


startled and shocked an indifferent public | 


by depicting the horrors of a seamani’s life 
on board.our American merchant vessels. 
*A LIGHTHOUSE viLLAGE, 
Igosen a 4 (Adyance sheets.)” Jules 
oe h. k : nh: Messr’. jughton, 


insight, | 
workmanship | 


be kicked | 


Her personages relate | 


of | 


mind, | 


12m», 


Here, too,- he- makes us acquainted with 
Captains and mates who are “as black- 
hearted and inhuman scoundrels as dis- 
; Srace humanity."”~‘*‘ The Day of the Dog ”’ 
retails with convincing realism the power 
of the handspike and the belaying pin on 
j board ship, and “ At the End of the Man 
Rope describes such ruthless, shocking 
brutality as sickens the heart. The most 
owerful perhaps of alt, however, is ‘‘ The 
Man at the Wheel,”” tn which one feels 
an unregenerate sympathy for murder, 
mutiny, and manslaughter.” A really fine 
touch here is the farewell to John Fuller 
from bis shipmate. 
“ The versatility of the author is shown in 
A Tale of a Pigtail,’ whose delicious hu- 
mor is worthy of Bret Harte in his Chinese 
sketches; “ The Foo! Killer,” where the 
luck of Finnegan, the ship’s butt, against 
the ill-luck of a torpedo boat, wins a bat- 
| tle, and ‘‘A Fall from Grace,” where eut- 
lasses and pirates play havoc with a mis- 
Slonary’s meekness of spirit. 
; _TRe descriptions of storms and hurricanes 
are as vivid as the narrative passages, and 
| for those who love the sea, ‘‘ Shipmates "’ 
will prove an admirable companion with 
which to while away a Winter evening. 





**The Golden Arrow.” * 


It would be difficult to find a book more 


| 
| 
| 


fraught with tragic event.. The author Ras 
managed her material wéll. -She spares the 
reader details of atrocity, ‘and out of ban- 
ishment, bloodshed, perils by land and sea, 
she guides her romance to a happy 
clusion. 

The dénouement in regard to ‘the mys- 
terious letter unusually well done and 
gives the remder a surprise as complete as 
it gave the hero. A writer does not often 
succeed well in 
shock upon his audience. 

The stories of Roger Williams 


con- 


is 


so 


and of 


Anne Huichinson emphasize Lecky’s asser- } 


tion 
has 
zeal. 
of 


that all the wickedness. of the world 
not done as much harm as ignorant 
The assumption of the infallibility 


one’s own creed lies at the root of all 


springing a genuine | 





the religious barbarities that stain through } 


and through the pages of history. This is 
well shown in ‘ The Golden Arrow." 

By taking her hero to England at 
time of the shameful selling of their King 


| by the Seotch, the author gives a touching 


crammed with adventure and a& the same | 
time with historic truth than ‘‘ The Golden | 


Arrow.’’ The author herself points ott in 


her preface her few deviations from fact, | 


and declares her be to 
breath into history. 

The story tersely ang picturesquely 
told; and it is the story of a strange and 
;a@ strenuous time. Religious persecutions 
within the Puritan settlements, 
and wild beasts pressing hard upon their 
borders; the storm of civil war across the 
casting up its débris on American 
this must needs make a story 


purpose to put 


is 


savages 


seas 
shores—all 


| *PTHE GOLDEN ARROW. A Story of Roger 
Williams’s Day. By Ruth Hall, Author of 
‘In the Brave Days of Old,"’ ‘‘ The Boys of 
Scrooby,"" &c. In 1 vol Cloth, 12mo Pp 
316. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.25. 








picture ef-Charles I. and of the royal chil- 
dren. One perceives the strange tempera- 
ment of that unfortunate monarch, which 


inade him no less noble as a victim than 
weak as a ruler. . 

The hero, Richard Markham, early prom- 
ises his father ‘ never to neglect the cause 
of the right nor the weak,” never to *‘ make 
an enemy without solemn,_cause,” not to 
‘seek first popularity nor success,’ to 
“endeavor always, in @évery way, to help 
the heipless.”" How welt he keeps these 
promises is the story, a story offered to the 
boys of America, and which may be com- 
mended to them without reservation as en- 


| between the allied forces 


i and the Spanigh. 
the } 
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Fires and Profitable Ghosts,’’ continuing as 
it does series of weird and fascinating 
sttitia’ boensentig that delicate touch of 
mystery and fantasy which marks all of 
Quiller-Couch's work. All who have read 
his exquisite poem in prose, ‘‘ The Ship of 
Stars,"" need no recommendation to Mr. 
Quiller-Couch’'s latest stories. In those be- 


| fore us he has lost none of his ability as a 


writer. It is true he invests his treaders 
with the rather flattering belief that they 
know All ‘about the time and places of 
which he* tells, and therefore scorns de- 
_tails—an assumption which may not, alas, 
Always be accurate; bot Kipling -has been 
accused of this tendency, too, so“Mr. Quil- 
ler-Couch is no#in bad company. 

The book includes. a collection of nine 
tales, most of which hinge upon the wars 
and the French 
Descriptions of some. of 


the engagements are vividly pictured. Mr. 


| Quiller-Couch's canvas is large and admits 


of bold treatment. In ‘‘ The Laird’s Luek 


| we have mixed with a queer psychological 
; problem a brilliant picture of the battle at 


| stead of hero. 


couraging those high and unselfish quali- | 


| ties in her sons to which alone our Nation 
} must.look for her greatness. 


Short Stories by Quiler-Couch.* 


“The Laird’s Luck, 
Tales’ forms a companion volume to 


and Other Fireside 


“Old |} 


: 
| 


miles from 
brilliantly 


about twenty 
Wellington 


Quatre Bras, 
Brussels, where 
routed the French. 
“Three Men of Badajos* he has told 
the of a man who, like Stephen 
Crahe’s hero,’ goes into the thick of a 
fight with an awful*fear at his heart, but 
who, crazed with terror, turns deserter in- 
Is the spelling of ‘ Bada- 
however? It 


In 
story 


jos"’ a typographical error, 
OTHER 
T. Quiller- 


*THE LAIRD’S LUCK, AND 
By A. 
New York: 


FIRESIDE TALES. 
Couch, (Q.) 12mo. Pp. 379. 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 
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Slightly Damaged Sets at Cost 


At the recent clos: of our Balzac Ciub, we find that we have on hand a few slightly damaged sets 


of the University Edition in 16 volumes. 
of making and shipping the books, 


We are going to sell these few remaining sets at the actual cost 
We want to dispose of them at once, to make room for other stock, 


The price of the sets still on hand will be $24.00 for a set in cloth binding and $30.00 for a set in half- 
leather binding until we c'ose them out—ond you may pay in little payments Of $2.00 amonth. The 
regular prices for these sets are $40.00 for th: cloth vinding and $56.00 for half-leather binding. By 
sending us the Coupon in the lower right-hand cozne; to-day, you save $26.00 or $16.00, depending upon 


the binding you order. 


The sets are practically as good as new. The only damage they have sustained has bezn in hand. 


ling in our stock room 


There area few slightly soiled pages, and occasionally you will find a rubbed 


binding, but there are no parts missing and. no pres to-n; most p2ople woald ad! evsa notic: the slight 


imperfections. 


16 
Volumes 


12,000 
Large Pages 


Balzac’s Great 


Balzac is considered first among writers of fiction. 


You do not buy, however, until you see the books. 
may be returned at our expense. 


= 


\ \\| \\ 
\ \ 


» Y\: 


If they are‘not satis‘actory, they 


Sets 


\\\.’ Examination 


Romances 


Not only do nis novels furnish th: finest exam- 


ples of the story-teller’s art, but, as a whole, they present am entir: human society. All the elemeatal 
principles of romance are found in the series of noveis entitled “ The Comedie Humaine.” This is the 
only full Américan printing of the famous Saintsbury Edition. The text is translated by well-known Eng- 
lish scholars, and we have added three storivs originally lackinz in the series. 

Included in this edition are the prefaces of Prof. George Saintsbury, who is credited with “ knowing 
more about the: literature of th: world than any othr liviag man.” 
essary to a full appreciation of the author, are critical and explanatory, and deal with each story separately. 
No other edition contains them fully. The sets are sp'eadidly illustrated with photog-avures and half-tones, 

The sets are elegantly bound ia half-leather and English art cloth, 
Size of Volumes 9x6 inches; 1 1-4 inches thick. 


The Coupon Saves You $26. 


The low price at which the remaining sets will b2 sold places the su- 
preme masterpieces of fiction within your reach at the cost of de- 
partment store novels. A set contains 88 great novels——all the 


stories of the Comedi: Humaine, 
sold for $40.00 and $56,00 per:set. 


We expect to close out all the remaining sets ina few days 
The Goupon, if mailed io time to secure a set, will save you fearly filty pee 
Remember that s¢nding us the Coupon does not put, you 

~ We send the set to you express prepaid, and if it is nob 


* 


appear again. 
cent. of the regular price, 
tinder any ob'igation. 


He 2 The 


This is:the same edition that is regularly ~ 
, 50 this advertisement, will not 


satisfactory, you may-return it at our-expense, 
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~_ (Secretary’of State) 
“It is a most vivid and engrossing story, 


Hon. CEORCE F. HOAR 


(U. S. Senator) says: 7% 
“T have read it with great pleasure and approval. Your pictures 
of the Yankee countrymen of the elder generation have nothing of 
exaggeration or caricature in them. I was born and bred amon; 
such people in old Concord.” : 


EBEN HOLDEN 


265 THOUSAND 


“THE LORNA DOONE OF AMERICAN FICTION.” 
Price, $1.50 THE INTERIOR says 


Rev. T.DeEWITT TALMACE says: 


«“«D’ri and I’ is a rare book, in style vivid, in thought elevated. Its 
influence will be healthful. 

“ I wish every young man and woman might read it for the lesson ofits 
love motive. It makes you see clearly the difference between true and 
false love : you feel the peril of the one, the beauty of the other. All 
who are approaching that supreme moment upon a word may change 
their destiny for good or evil, may get wisdom out of this book.” 


NEW YORK TIMES sys: 


« D’ri, a mighty hunter, has the same dry humor as Uncle Eb. He 
fights magnificently on the Lawrence, and both he and Ramon 
were among the wounded when Perry went to the Niagara. Mr. 
Bacheller describes the scene, the furious courage of the men, so 
weak with wounds that they wept, yet cheering and shouting in a 
delirium of patriotism, and fhe passage settles once for all the 
question as to whether or not he can produce true literature.” 


D’RI ano | 


Youth’s 
Companion 


FREE the rest of 1901 to 


every new subscriber send- 
ing this advt. or the name 


of this paper at once with 
$1.75 for the 1902 volume. 


Send Postal Card for Sample Copies and 1902 Announcement. 
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THE RED CHANCELLOR 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY 


A powerful romance of the present day in a small German Court. 
ramo, Cloth, $1.50. 


' ANNIE DEANE 


By A. F. SLADE 
Literature Says: ‘‘ It would be difficult to find anything to surpass the picture 
of Annie in recent fiction." ramo, Cloth, $1.50. 


STUDIES OF FRENCH CRIMINALS 
OF THE 19TH. CENTURY 


By H. B. IRVING - 
A fascinating study in criminology by th: talented son of Sir Henry 
8vo, Cloth, $2.50. 


THE COOK’S DECAMERON 


A Study in Taste 
ByMRS. W. G. WATERS 
Containing over two hundred recipes for Italian dishes. 


ramo, $1.00. 
New York 
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She meets the sailor often; after her mar- 
riage he becomes a friend of the family 
and a constant visitor to her home. Then 
he is ordered away with his vessel, and an 
old Captain wagus the husband that he had 
better look to hig wife. But the wife is 
true enough, and the sailor goes alone. 
The farm sinks into ruin and decay. At 
last comes that he who is gone is 
drown¢ The husband puts the telegram 
inte her hands: 

“Zeke is drowned.” He paused and add- 
ed—he could not help it: ‘“‘ You'll not need 
to be looking out to sea any more.” 

Hester made as if to answer him, but in- 
stead rose and laid a hand on his breast. 
It was a thin hand and roughened with 
housework. With the other she pointefl to 
where the view, had lain seaward. He 
turned. There was no longer any view. 
The brambles hid it, and must have hid it 
for many years. 

“Then what have you been thinkin’ of all 


. 


these days?’ - 

Her eyes filled; but she managed to say, 
“Of you, John.” 

“It is with you as with me, The weeds 
have us on every side, each in our corner.” 
He looked at his hands, and then with a 
sudden res lution turred and left her. 

* Where are you going?” 

“To fetch a hock. I'll have the view 
open again before nightfall or my name's 
not John Penaluna.” 

There is a ring of suffering and patience 
in the story which could never be infused 
into a rough draft of the plot any more 
than the carpenter might borrow the arti- 
san’s skill. Must we frankly confess that 
we like Mr. Quiller-Couch better when piet- 
uring the mysteries of human love than of 
human wars? 

There are some typographical errors in 
the book which might easily have been 
avoided by the vigilance of the proofreader. 
For instance, one realizes the senselessness 
of drinking a “ grass of water.’ while in 
another place the subject ‘“‘I”"’ has been 
dropped where obviously it should have 
been for the sake of grammar as well as 
euphony—and then, too, the already-point- 
ed-out “‘ Badajos."”’ 


The Woman Who Dares.* 


In “The Woman Who Dares"’ Mrs. Ur- 
sula N. Gestfeld has written a thoughtful 
book with an honest purpose—the purpose 
of improving man as well as woman and 
raising them both to a higher plane. Her 
treatment of her subject is dignified and 
tactful and she has never once forgotten 
the good object she had in view. 

The questions she attempts to solve are 
not new, the moral problems considered 
have long puzsied reformers, but Mrs. 
Gestfeld has taken heart of grace and says 
let the woman emerge from her chrysalis 
stage of servitude to established customs, 
let her dare to do right in the face of oppo- 
sition, and the day of her salvation is at 
hand. 

The simple outline of the story is that of 
a woman true to her ideals in the face of 
the bitterest opposition, and who, in the 
end, triumphs in her purpose and leads her 
husband to her ideals. 


Robert Barr's “The Victor.”’* 


It is “ thruly remarrkible, 
would say, how the author of “ The 
Victors” presents the social evolutions 
of his peddler, McAllister, from Michi- 
gan Squalor up to New York “ bossism.” 
Of course, it goes without saying that Mr. 
Barr tells his story after the manner of an 
accurate reporter rather than that of an 
imaginative novelist; hence his presenta- 
tions would seem to have an added value. 

The action of the story begins outside the 
City of Ann Arbor, the home of the State 
University, and from the very first descrip- 
tive touch you feel that tfe writer loves his 
Michigan city. 

In the immediate foreground lay embow- 
ered amid vivid green a town whose love- 
liness, with its pdlychromatic background, 
fit was the sunset-end of an excessively 
hot day,] seemed more like an exaggerated 
theatre spectacle than a specimen of quiet 
country scenery. The broad carmine disk 
of the setting sun was sharply cut by the 
great dome of the university buildings, 
giving the effect of a shapely cameo en- 
vironed with crimson. From the tall pile 
supporting the lofty dome, which ‘bore a 
striking resemblance to St. Peter's, in 
Rome, projected on either side the college 
wings. * * * Various departments of 
scholarly activity were housed in structures 
that formed a cloister round the domed 
rotunda, scattered with little regard to 
symmetrical arrangement. From this edu- 
eational core the town radiated in all di- 
rections, every avenue double-lined with 
trees, roofs peeping above the sea of fo- 
Hage which encircled the whitish houses as 
the green periphery of Damascus sur- 
rounds the snowlike minarets of that an- 
cient capital. The silver ribbon of a river 
ran te the town, and as far as the eye 
could. see lay a rolling country, smiling like 
a warden. 

Mr. Barr assures us that the dedication 
of his book to the university, or, in his 
.own words, or, still more exactly, in Emer- 
son's, “the hitching of his wagon to a 
star,’ is entirely unauthorized. He does 
not feel sure that the President, the Re- 
gents, or the professors, will not repudiate 


his volume. But we are inclined to think 


*THE WOMAN WHO DARES. By Ursula 
N. Gestfeld. 12mo. Pp. 358. Pelham, N. Y.: 
The Gestfeld Publishing Company. $1.25. 

*THE VICTORS, By Robert Barr. 12mo. Pp. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com~ 
1901. $1.50, 


as Mr. Dooley 
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Nights” are tho filustrations by Stanley 
Wood atid the general typographical ap- 
‘pearance of the volumes., Hvidently the 
cloth bindings are not intended to be per-. 
manent, for they are entirely out of keep- 
ing with the letter-press, which is a clear- 
cut full-face type, characteristic of fine 
English-printed books in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. The rubricated 
title pages and the Arabic decorations also 
lend distinction to the appearance. 

As to the text, it has been faithfully 
presented in so far as modern ideas of 
literary decorum will permit; this how- 
ever, does not mean that the translator's 
work has been “ bowdlerized,” but simply 
modified so as not to offend our modern 
ideas of good taste, while the illustrations 
of Mr. Wood, which have already appeared 
in a very limited edition, place the stories 
in proper*scenic surroundings, giving the 
atmosphere of the countries of the Orient 
where the scenes of the tales are supposed 
to have been laid, and, by a fine imagina- 
tion, lend added fascination to the text. 
Mr. Wood's work shows a clean trait of 
artistic discernment, and just the proper 
touch of the fantastic, while the illusions 


which he would produce are those of clean 
fancy, unsullied by gross or sensual insin- 


uation. 
spel a fact not generally known 


It is 
that all the earlier issues of “ Arabian 


Nights’ in English are translations from 
the French of Antoine Galland, among the 
most popular being thaf of Jonathan Scott, 
published in 1811. Prior to Sir Richard 
Burton’s complete translation there had 
appeared, also from the original Arabic, 
one by BE. W. Lane in 1839-41, and it is a 
revised edition of this original transla- 
tion that forms the first five volumes of 
the issue that has just come to hand. 
The sixth volume includes new tales intro- 
duced by M. Galland. 


“Amos Judd” Pictured in Colors,* 

Six years ago a novel appeared from the 
press of Charles Scribner's Sons which ex- 
cited some comment the general 
public, for it was a mystle tale simply told, 
the environment of which was a New Eng- 
land village. More particularly, however, 
did it interest persons who take pleasure 
in so-called esoteric culture. Its title was 
“Amos Judd." The story opens with the 
arrival at Bingham Cross Roads of an In- 
dian Prince, a lad not yet In his teens, 
who has been sent from India by a mer- 
chant to be cared for by the latter's broth- 
er, a New England squire. The Prince 
takes the name of his American guardian, 
grows up and becomes a fine type of an 
American gentleman. But underlying his 
external appearance and manner are the 
powers of the occult, manifestations of 
which he sometimes gives for his own con- 


venience, or for the pleasure and amuse- 
ment of his closest friends. Withal, and 
aside from his idiosyncrasies and his mys- 
ticism, he ts altogether a lovable character, 
and the strange tragedy of his déath which 
he had foreseen, ends a story that is well 
told with several fascinating qualities. 

The artist, A. I. Keller, has now illustrat 
ed this book in color, and in its new dress 
and setting: it makes a particularly at- 


tractive gift book. 


among 


Mr. Ludlow’s ** Deborah.” * 


“Deborah” is a careful 
times of Judas Maccabeus. That it lacks 
vitality is owing partly to the involved 
atyle, partly to the overcrowding of charac- 
ters, and partly to Mr. Ludlow’s inability 
to clothe with flesh and blood the dry bones 
of the past or the children of his own im- 
agination. Is it a lurking consciousness of 
this which betrays him into minute descrip- 
tion and explanation where suggestion, im- 
plication, would allow sreater freedom of 
development in character and situation, and 
at the same time leave something to the 
fancy of the reader? 

The battles of the Wady, 
Emmaus, and 


study of the 


of Bethhoron, 
Bethzur are described at 
length, and Judas Maccabeus’s part in 
them and in the councils of his people. 
There is a great deal, too, about his family 
relations and the love story of his life, but 
though he bulks large in space he does not 
in reality. Deborah herself, the prophetess, 
spy, and inspiration of the Jews, reminds 
us of the old-fashioned heroine in her man- 
ifold perfections of mind, soul, and person, 
and in the achievements which fall little 
short of the incredible; while Dion, the 
Greek hero ard lover, Is a great soldier, a 
great soul, and “‘as beautiful as Apollo.”’ 
His virtues make it difficult to understand 
his friendship .with Glaucon, just as it is 
not easy to reconcile some of Deborah's 
stratagems as the spy with the loftiness of 
her womanhood. 

The book is marked with historieal accu- 
racy and impartiality. The corruption of 
the Greek conquerors of Jerusalem is con 
trasted with the purity, resolution, and de- 
votion of the Jews; and the greed and per- 
fidy of the Jewish traitors Menelaos, the 
high priest, and Glaucon of the house of 
Elkiah, with the loyalty and magnanimity 
of the Greeks Dion and Agathocles, 

The stirring times depicted the*first three 
years of Judas Maccabeus’s leadership of 
the Jews—an elaborate plot, and a romantic 
love story assure Mr. Ludlow a certain 
numbér of readers. 


*THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS. Translated from the Arabic by 
BE. W. Lane, with 100 illustrations in pho- 
togravure by Stanley Wood. In six volumes. 
Average pp. 350. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $9. 

*AMOS JUDD. By J. A. Mitchell. Illustrated 
by A. I. Keller. 12mo, Pp. 252. A New Edi- 
tion with Pictures in Color New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

*DEBORAH: A TALE OF THE TIMES 
OF JUDAS MACCABEUS. By James 
M. Ludlow, author of ‘‘ The Captain of the 
Janizaries."’ Iilustrated. Pp. 406. 8vo. 
<ioth. Naw York, Chicago, Toronto: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. $1.50. 1901. 
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FROM READERS. 


asm 
Dickens's Second Visit to America 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In Mr. Stoddard’s remimiscences of Ed- 
mund Clarence Stedman, printed in THE 
Times SATURDAY Review of Oct. 26, ap- 
pears @ reference to me and my mission 
to Charles Dickens, in 1859, having in 
view a second visit from him to this coun- 
try, which is so offensive that I approach it 
with reluctance, even for the purpose of its 
correction. Of this mission and its intent 
I have elsewhere written: 


Such a storm of patriotic indignation had 
followed his first visit to America, twenty 
years before, and the publication of the 

Notes” and “ Martin Chuazzlewit,” that I 
felt if my mission was to be successful I 
must be able to offer him assurances which 
would be convincing to him that the old 
resentment toward fim had passed away, 
and that the new generation which had 
grown up but faintly remembered the por- 
tentous figures of Elijah Pogram, Hanni- 
bal Chollop, and the rest of the transat- 
lantic retinue which moved so grotesquely 
in the midst of a spray of furious and un- 
remitting expectoration through his Ameri- 
ean books, while Copperfied, and Dora, and 
Little Nell, and Esther Summerson were as 
familiar to them as their own kinsfolk and 
neighbors. In order to ety go myself with 
sufficient evidence of this I addressed let- 
ters to persons in all parts of the country, 
whose position seemed to giye them the 
right to interpret the sentiments on this 
point of the communities among which 
they ,lived. I received replies from Gov- 
ernors, Senators, Bishops, editors, authors— 
all sorts of people; and the burden of them 
was substantially the same, that Mr. 
Dickens might securely count upon a gen- 
erous and cordial welcome. I retain a few 
of these letters, of which the llowing 
may serve as a sufficient example: 


New York, Jan. 6, 1859. 
My Dear Sir: I have heard with a good 
deal of interest that you propose to induce 
Mr. Dickens to visit this country again and 
give a series of readings. I cannot doubt 
their entire success. His ‘“ American 
Notes "’ excited a good deal of severe and, 
in my judgment, very unjust prejudice in 
the public mind, but this, I think, has very 
largely abated, even in the quarters where 
it was strongest, and I am confident Mr. 
D. would now meet with a very general 

welcome. I am, very truly yours, 
I RAYMOND.” 


Oftice of Duncan, Sherman & Co., Bankers, 
New York, Jan. 7, 1859. 

Dear Sir: I certainly feel much inter- 
ested in your proposed efforts to induce 
Mr. Charles Dickens to visit this country 
again, and to give to our people in this 
country an _ opportunity of ee dig his 
readings. oe myself recently hea 
him in London, cannot doubt that SS 
would meet with great success here should 
he come. 

It may be supposed that the Amefican 
people have some old grievances to settle 
with that gentleman relating to his re- 
marks upon them many years ago. I do 
not for a moment believe there at this 
late and more intelligent day any preju- 
dice existing that need cause the slightest 
- ay on that score, and shall be 
giad to know that Mr. Dickens is to return 
to us. 

Yours truly, 
WATTS SHERMAN. 
Washington, Jan. 7, 1859. 

My Dear Sir: Herewith I have the 
pleasure to enclose for you a note of intro- 
duction to Mr. Dallas. My acquaintance 
with Mr. D. has never been intimate; in- 
deed, it is limited to two or three semi- 
official interviews. 

I trust you may be successful in your 
project. If the people of this country 
are made to understand that Mr. Dickens 
desires to make another visit, to do them 
justice and to undo the wrong done by 
his “ Notes” and ‘ Chugzlewit,” then 
believe he will be well received. Those 
books, I have always believed, were less 
the frank expression of the author's real 
impressions than a concession to the gen- 
eral prejudice of the British public against 
the Americans. Those books were made 
for booksellers; but if Mr. Dickens, com- 
ing heré now in the fulness of his fame 
and in the maturity of his genius, comes 
in a more catholic and less provincial 
spirit, he will be received not with the 
affection and enthusiasm inspired by his 
earlier writings, but with the respect due 
to his exalted rank as - outhat. 


Trul 8, 
DANI “4 . SICKLES. 


I am fortunate in retaining a single copy 
of the many letters I addressed to dis~ 
tinguished men in all parts of the country, 
answers being received from nearly every 
one of them of like tenor with those given 
above, all being presented to Mr. Dickens 
on my arrival in London. 


New York, Nov. 30, 1858. 
T am about visiting London 
of inducing Mr. Charlies 
Dickens to give a series of reading in the 
United States. Suitable assurances f 
rominent men that his reception here wi 
e one of general welcome will materially 
aid the accomplishment of my 
you share the conviction wh ch dt I hav 
found to peeved among men of eg = 
visit would, be attended with, the 
visit wo atten wi that Siam 
to which his distinguished name and 
in diterature entitle him, I beg to uest 
that you will add 3 own to the many 
similar assurances e already récetved 
and w I shall-have the honor of plac- 
ing hefore ur Dickens on my arrival in 


oman eg 


The Hon. Millard Fijimore, Buffalo, N. Y, 
My errand to Mr. Dickens was thus pri- 
marily to assure him that a cordia] public 
welcome awaited him here, a fact “ae 
could not be certainly known to him 
out some 8 “pe testimony as that whi 
are ag mn pepere to the detaits of 
ecture tour if de t 
was content t he should 


Dear Sir: 
with the ho 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1901. 


+ many notable men. 


ug 


Visitor for the best prose and poetry, Poe 
being the principal competitor. After giv- 
ing due credit to Poe as the successful 
winner of the first prize, the statement is 
made that the second prize was bestowed 
upon the author of the “Song of the 
Wind,’ who was Col. Joyce himself. The 
“premium,” “a silver goblet,"’ being still 
in possession of his family, (Col. Joyce's.) 
All of which is a mistake. 

In the “‘eontest”’ referred to two prizes 
were offered, one for the best poem and 
one for the best piece of prose. The most 
netable poems in the competition were the 
“ Coliseum,” by Edgar Allan Poe and ‘ The 
Song of the Wid,” by John H. Hewitt, a 
Baltimorean of acknowledged poetic, dra- 
matic, and literary ability. 

The committee appointed, composed of 
prominent literary men, (John P. Kennedy, 
J. H. B. Latrobe and James H. Mitler of 
Baltimore,) awarded the prize for the best 
prose, ‘“‘A Manuscript Found in a Bottle,” 
to Edgar Poe. The prize for the best poem 
was awarded to John H. Hewitt. ‘The pre- 
mium referred to as received by J. H. Hew- 
itt is a solid silver goblet, with inscription 
and date engraved on both sides, and has 
been retained for many years in the family. 
It is now in New York City, and in posses- 
sion of the undersigned. At different 
riods, in publications with regard to Poe, 
allusion to the “ contest ’"’ in question has 
been made, stating that Poe was the ‘ win- 
ner" of both prizes. The present state- 
ment is authentic in every respect. (Ref- 
erence, ‘‘ Shadows on the Wall,’’ Page 1, 
published in 1877, J. H. H.) Not that I de- 
sire to pluck one leaf from the laurels the 
brilliant genius of Poe has won, but only 
to do justice to the memory of one whose 
able and prolific pen added many a gem 
to the literature of his day. 

G. BRIDGFORD. 
1901. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


THE LAST OF THE 
KNICKERBOCKERS 


A COMEDY ROMANCE 


By Herman K. Viele 


Author of 


The Inn of the Silver Moon 


pe- 


NO. 142 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A REFORMED 
MESSENGER BOY 


By Henry M. Hyde 


CASHEL BYRON’S 
PROFESSION 


By G. Bernard Shaw 


Newly revised with several Prefaces in the 
Author's most characteristic Vein 


GRAVSTARK 


has sold 150,000 copies, but that is not 
its only virtue. It means that many 
people appreciate its other virtues. 


Now York, Oct. 23, 


“In a Colinton Garden.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson is certainly not 
without honor in his own country. Leading 
Stevenson features are issued by English 
and Scottish papers, while of other good 
articles about him there seem to be_no end. 
One of the most charming—a long paper of 
three or four thousand words—will be found 
in a late number of The Scotsman—" In a 
Colinton Garden.” This was written by 
Arthur Grant, whom a somewhat vivid ima- 
gination would like to fancy a connection 
of one of the most charming women in 
fiction—Barbara Grant. ; 

However that may be, Mr. Grant is the 
happy owner of a Colinton garden, which 
is separated only by a railroad track, hid- 
den by the dip of the land from the water 
of Leith, which Stevenson included “ among 
many rivers that make music in my mem- 
ory.’ 

In 1838, Dr. Balfour, Stevenson's grand- 
father, wrote his “ Statistical Account of 
Colinton,” his descriptions of neighboring 
scenery tallying exactly with those of 
“Dear Dr. John.” Especially so as to the 
view from the north,*of which Dr. Balfour 
says: “The capital of Scotland, with its 
spires and romantic castle, the Firth of 
Forth, and the fertile coast of Fife—the 
more distant Ochils, and the bold Gram- 
pians toward the northwest closing the 
view.”’ 

Mr. Grant comments on the pleasing hu- 
manity running through a dry “ statistical 
account,” as when Dr. Balfour, writing of 
the benevolence of the then owner of Colin- 
ton House, speaks of it as “falling on 
many a needy one as dew upon the tender 
herb."’ Or again, when, in reference to his 
own pastoral duties, he explains ‘ that all 
within the bounds of his parish he consid- 
ers are placed under his care, and amid 
much weakness and imperfection he ex- 


Published by 


Herbert S. Stone @ Co. 


tends his attentions to all who Ure willing e~ 
to receive thém.” C hicago 


manse has sheltered 
Among these was Dr, 
John Wetker, a prominent eighteenth cent- 
ury’ divine, who was not only a leading 
churchman, but a Professor of Natura! His- 
tory in the University of Edinburgh and 
Doctor of Medicine of the University of 


Glasgow, as well as the author of the first 
statintical = get - me ppl git Le 
Grant's r quotes free rom 
Stevenson has written sf Colinton, Dr. “Bale 


This old Colinto~ 


The November Atlantic) 


, and the River of Leith: | The etoetione in this number touch upon a great variety of topics. | 


“ And here afar, Among others— 
deeply ae ae with ster 
Me pie Talk” 
This was w ten at a "ime Brooks. 

when the “family’s “Summer home 88/4 BOUNDLESS PROMISE OF MIDLAND NORTH AMERICA. 
i midnight one revening 3 wraiked with 

he Fy WHY ARE THE PUBLIC INTERESTED IN MURDER’ TRIALS? 

Isita natural or morbid ae Cc. E. don ‘ase Tid of the Suffolk 


Intent on my own race and place, . =a 
Fae atin pober. Suineed. wor of AMERICAN TRADE COMPETITION IN EUROPE [oe 
wag 2 tate woe is discussed in a paper entitled Lurope and America, by Syoxer 
ton, which gives an unusually early 
of Byevenson. This 
Those Su h the s of 1 
the tie. Pentlands were oe ee ; - revealed by J. K. Hosmer in his article upon Zhe Mississippi 
Phe Principal Cun to di Py the cotta 
friends from Heriot Row tae 
Tal ae, the. 
Yous PRs 
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’ Charles Scribner's Sons’ an- 
nounce for early publication a 
complete, authoritative, and 
: elaborate work, entitled “ Co- 
lonia! Furniture in America,”’ . Its purpose 
to furnish collectors, and other persons 
rested, with absolutely trustworthy in- 
formation upon the whole subject designat- 
ed by the title, so presented that It will be 
as intelligible to the novice as to the ex- 
pert, and so arranged as to be an infallible 
guide to the style and the closely approxi- 
mate date of any given plece of Colonial 
furniture, offering definite means for the 
detection of the spurious as well as for the 
determination of the genuine, The author 
iz Luke Vincent Lockwood, a well-known 
New York expert and a private collector of 
many years’ experience Mr. Lockwood 
has devoted the last;seven years to special 
studies and* examinations for the present 
work, and has laboriously studied all in- 
ventories and contemporaneous records he 
could discover, the available newspapers, 
works on furniture, architecture, and in- 
terior woodwork by English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, and American writers, general 
and commercial histories, books on man- 
ners and customs, ancient dictionaries, 
books on ancient and modern design, and 
; many other writings bearing directly or re- 
motely on the subject, besides making ex- 
haustive examinations of specimens of fur- 
niture in public and private collections and 
in homes in many parts of the country. This 
work will appear as a companion volume to 
John Kimberley Mémford's “Oriental Rugs,” 
fully equaling that important work in size 
and resembling it closely in style and bind- 


ing. It will be illustrated with 300 photo- 
sraphs, made especially for the purpose by 


the’ author, from typical specimens of 
Colonial furniture in the possession of pri 
Yate collectors in various parts of the coun- 
try, together with many historical and 
otherwise famous pieces on é¢xhibition In 
public collections. Of these, twelve are 
artotype reproductions, and the others care- 
fully done in half tone. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
have in preparation a new 
and elaborate edition of the 
“Memoirs of the Life of Sir 
Walter Scott, Bart.,"’ by John Gibson Lock- 
hart, which will be ftssited in a large paper 
edition of 600 copies. The work, which will 
be presented in ten volumes, will have for 
illustrations seventy photogravure repro- 
ductions of famous oil paintings dealing 
with the subject, including the well-known 
work of such artists as Cosway, Sir John 
Watson Gordon, Raeburn, and William 
Nicholson. In preparing a new edition of 
this monumental work, the publishers have 
been prompted by the fact that all exist- 
ing editions really rest upon the Edinburgh 
edition of 18380, although that time 


Lockhart's 
Scott. 


since 


there has been not only a rich opportunity, | 


but very great necessity, for an augmenta- 
tion and readjustment of facts Lockhart 
himself took occasion to prepare a con- 
densed edition in 1848, in which he added a 
few facts not in the original, but later still 
the publication of Scott's “ Familiar Let- 
ters’ and ‘“‘ Journal" and the “ Life and 
Letters of Lockhart, by Andrew Lang, 
have made an “ up-to-date "' edition of the 
“ Memoirs 
ly as there is no further need to perpetuate 
Lockhart’s allusions and omissions 
of names. 


veiled 


The photograph of Ag- 

Mr. Wildman’s uinaldo, the frontispiece 
“Aguinaldo’’ in Edwin Wildman's 
Again. *“*Aguinaldo,” just pub- 
lished by Lothrop, shows 

the enigmatical little brown man in his first 
andy so far as is known, only frock coat, a 
garment made by a Chinese tailor especial- 
ly for the occasion of Aguinaldo’s inaugu- 
vation as President of the Philippine Re- 
public. Attached to the ‘“ Government" 
was an “ official photographer,’ a native 
Tagalog, who had learned the art under a 
Manija Filipino, a former pupil of Taber, 
tHe notable San Francisco artist, who has 
probably ‘turned out more Asiatic pupils 
than any photographer tn the world. Agui- 
naldo’s “ official photographer '’ was a very 
suspicious and crafty native. Though anx- 


+ : 
idus to serve his master for little or no 


pay, he was yet not averse to doing a little | 


with an American. 
that Mr. 
exclusive picture of 


business ‘‘.on the side" 
It was through this individual 
Wildman secured the 
the Filipino chieftain garbed in the full 
habiliments of polite society, although Ag- 
uinaldo had forbidden the use or sale of the 
picture. When the took 


American troops 


Malolos it. was found that every plate and | 


every picture in what might have been a 
valuable historical collection was smashed 
or burned, Mr. Wildman’s prints being per- 
haps. the only ones in existence of Agui- 
naldo at Malolos and -other important 
events 4n F4ipino bistory. 


That volume’ which 

Christopher naturally groups itself with 
North. “The » Compleat Angler,” 
“The Natural History of 

Selborne,” “ Christopher. in His Sporting 
* Jacket,". by John Wilson, (Christopher 
North,) 4s"Shortly to find new expression 
through an elaborate reprint presented by 
McClure, Phillips & Co. This famous idy! 
of sport first appeared in Blackwood’'s for 
September, 1828; it was reprinted in 1842 
in “ Christophér North's Recreations,"’ and 
jater in the complete edition of Wilson's 
works... The forthcoming issue will be ‘in 
the form of a large 12mo.. volume of about 
150 , with typography resembling that 
of, first edition of the “ Recreations," 


so 


! man of considerable talent, who has been 


" almost a necessity, particular- | 








will be the cover design, the black 

Br echt teigela on rod cloth is remf t 
of so many old Blackwood books. fe 
woodcut chapter headings, tall-pieces, and 
title page vignette are by the well-known. 
Scotch artist; Mr. A. M. McLellan, who 
has also execited eight colored plates,” 


‘representing, the several branches of sport 


treated of in the text, The edition is limit- 
ed to 2,500 copies. for England andAmerica, 
and after this is exhausted no more copies 
containing the original plates will be is- 


sued, 
om ; 


The news of Jules Verne’s 
blindness will, darken the | 
world for many of us who } 
ean see, He is now an old man of seventy~ 
three years, and he has lived long enough 
to see fulfilled many forecasts of his early 
works. We cannof yet travel “ from earth 
to the moon,’ but we can go around the 
world in less than eighty days. The ‘ Ad- 
ventures of Capt. Hatteras,’ almost passed 
into reality with the story of Nansen. No 
ship has yet been built that can go for 
“twenty thousand leagues Under the sea,” 
but the secret of the submarine vessel has 
been solved, and its power is now only a 
question of degree. In two books—" Five | 
Weeks in a Balloon,” his earliest work, 
and “ The Clipper of the Clouds,"’ one of his 
later group—Jules Verne has foreshadowed | 
that victory over the air which; to judge 
from Santos-Dumont's experiments, man 
seems about to achieve. All this is a su- 
preme testimony te his skill as a master of 
the “ selentific romance."’ And many will 
be the Inquiries, if not from Frenchmen at 
least from the world, why France has not 
bestowed her greatest reputed gift upon 
yim and madé him one of the Forty Im- 
mortals. There is still time, and such a 
recognition of his peculiar imaginative 
gifts and his foresight might even assuage | 
the pangs of the terrible infliction which 
has now overtaken him. 


Jules Verne's 
Biindness, 





Following an example set 
by the British Museum, the | 
New York Public Library, in | 
co-operation with Columbia | 
University and the Alfred Millenial Com- 
mittee, have placed on exhibition at the 
Lenox Building, Fifth Avenue and Seven- 
tieth Street, a collection of books and prints 
relating to Alfred the Great and his times. 
Among the articles exhibited are the re- 
production and illustrations of the famous 
Alfred Jewel, the only personal relic 
the King known to be extant. Alfred's own 
work as the real founder of English liter- 
ature and education is shown in a very full 
series of his writings in the old English | 
and in modern translations, and in a selee- 
tion of the more important publications 
about his life and reign. 

*,* There was a mistake made in the re- 
cently published second volume of Maud 
Ballington Booth’'s short stories,which bcars 
the G. P. Putnam's Sons imprint. The bock 
is illustrated in attractive style by An- 
toinette Farnsworth Drew, an Atlanta wo- | 


Brief 
Personals. 





attempting to get a foothold in New York 
art circles. This was her first book. The 
error occurred in the title page, where Mrs. 
Drew's name appears as Alice, instead of | 
Antoinette. 


of } 





*,* Mr. Walter Appleton Clark's drawings 
for Henry Van Dyke's ‘‘The Ruling Pas- 
sion,” eighty in number, show as marked 
individuality in their color scheme as might 
haye been expected of this artist. The 
manner in which he has applied his soior ts 
occasioning considerable remark among 
artists. 

*,* Here is an extract from a letter frcm 
George W. Cable, the author of ‘“* The Cav- 
aller,’ to a friend in this city: 

“TT have your letter of Oct. 9. It was on 
that date, thirty-eight years ago, that I 
joined the Confederate Army. When the 
enlisting officer said: ‘ You solemnly swear 
you are nineteen years old?’ I said, ‘I do,’ | 
and he responded, ‘ You'd better say sine.’ ”’ 

*,*Floyd B, Wilson, a lawyer in this city, 
who some years ago wrote a novel entitled | 
* Uphill,” and who followed it later with 
the only English translation of ‘‘ La Coja 
y el Encogido,”’ a Spanish comedy, by J. BE. 
Hartzenbusch, has just issued a rather 
remarkable book on. advanced thought, 
named “ Paths to Power.” 

*,.*Gabriele d'Annunzio, 
The Pall Mall Gazette, is likely to find 
himself involved’ in a duel, as the first 
fruits of his new tragedy of ** Francesca da 
Rimini."’ It. appears that some of the 
papers have published details scarcely. fair 
to the author, and that the latter has, not 
unnaturally, spoken, written, with | 


some vigor upon this breach of manners, | 
and now it is the turn of the editors.to be | 
offended, With respect to one of them, 

the Resto del Carlino of Bologna, Signor 

d’Annunzio has been éxceptionally severe— 

so much so that the editor has requested 

explanations. 


*.*One of 


tion 


we learn from 


also 


Harper & Brother's subscrip- 
sold a set of Mark Twain's 
works to a purchaser recently through a 
case of mistaken identity. Looking over 
the volumes, the speculative purchaser | 
eaught sight of the frontispiece portrait 
and exclaimed: ‘‘ Why; C know that man. 
You can see him any sunshiny day, dressed ' 
in a white suit of clothes; sitting in. Madi- | 
son Square Park reading the newspaper 
or playing with the children. He's a kind- 
hearted old fellow, and always has _ his |} 
pockets full of candies for the youngsters, | 
but I never knew before that he wroté 
books. Put me down for a set.” No doubt | 
it would be very flattering to Citizen Train 
to know that he had been taken for Mark 
Twain; it. might also please the gentle 
humorist to Know that his close resem- 
blance -to the wenial-loiterer in Madison | 


Square had clinched the sale_of a set of 
his works. 


agents 
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EDNA LYALL'S NEW NOVEL 


IN SPITE OF AL 


* 


By EDNA LYALL 


Author of « Doncyan,” « Doreen,” « Hope, the Hermit,” etc., etc. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.50. 


The principal action of the story takes place between 1694 
and 1646, while England was the scene of Civil War. These were 
stormy days, and they afford the author much opportunity for 


thrilling situation and suspense. Some of the scenes and some 


of the characters are historical. There is a strong love elemént. 


A Winter Pilgrimage 


Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy, and the Island of 
Cyprus, undertaken in the Year 
1900. By H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
With 31 Full-Page Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
363 pages, cloth, gilt top, $4.00. 


Fénelon 
His Friends and His Enemies 1651-1715 


ployed by Mary's enemies in getting up By E, K. SANDERS. With Portrait. 
their case against her. 8vo, pp. 420, $4,00. 


CAVALIER AND PURITAN 
IN THE DAYS OF THE STUARTS. 


Compiled from the Private Papers and Diary of Sir Richard Newdigate, Sec- 
ond Baronet, with Extracts from MS. Newsletters addressed to him be- 
tween 1675 and 1689. By ANNE EMILY NEWDIGATE-NEWDEGATE. 
author of “ The Cheverels of Cheverel Manor,” etc. With a Frontispiece. 
Crown S8vo, gilt top, pp. xv.-359, $2.50. 


THE WAR OF THE CIVILISATIONS: 
Being a Record of a “ Foreign Devil’s’’ Experiences with 


the Allies in China, 


By GEORGE LYNCH, Special Correspondent of the Spbere, etc. 
Illustrations. Crowm 8vo, $2.00. 


*,* The author of this book believes that the character of the Chinese Empress 
Dowager has not been rightly appreciated in America or Europe, and that her 
policy deserves much more favorable consideration than it has received. He pre- 
sents something of the Chinese point of view in regard to recent events, and dlis- 
cusses, incidentally, foreign methods and dealings in the past and the necessities 
of the future. Mr. Lynch, who has bad experience in several campaigns in various 
countries, has a chapter of criticism on the comparative merits of the forces which 
made up the expeditiog for the relief of the legations in Pekin, which he accom- 
panied. 


LONGIIANS, GREEN & CO 


91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Mystery of Mary Stuart 


By ANDREW LANG. With 6 Pho- 
togravure Plates and 15 other 
Illustrations. 8vo. $5.00 ne/. By 
mail, $5.22. 

This book is an investigation into the 
character of Queen Mary, and especially 
as to her relations with the Marl of 
Bothwell and the other murderers of her 
husband, Lord Darnley. The author has 
enjoyed the advantage of using uuthen- 
tic materials hitherto unknown to his- 
torians, namely, a number of MSS. em- 


With Portraits and 21 





‘OLD SIZB 


> Appeals to You? 


Nelson’s India Paper is used in the “new size.” It is the 
thinnest printing paper in the world,.and makes possible the beautiful 
pocket size volumes of the 


New Century Library 


Book users in England and America are greatly attracted by this edition, in which 
are published the works of the great novelists, 


Dickens—Thackeray—Scott 


Each novel is complete in a single volume, size 444 x 6% inches, and no! thicker 
than an ordinary magazine, yet contains from 556 to 1000 pages. 


The type is as clear and as easily read as that you are now reading. 


These volumes are as handsome as they are convenient, and make a choice library 
set. Thackeray’s Works, ‘14 volumes; Dickens’ Works, 17 volumes; Scott’s Works, 25 
volames. 


Handsomely bound in the following styles: Cloth, gilt top, $1.00 a volume; Leather Limp, 
gilt top, $1.25 a volume; Leather Boards, gilt edges, $1.50 a volume. Also sets in cases in 
special bindings. For sale by all booksellers or sent postpaid on receipt of price by publishers. 
Descriptive lists on application to 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-41 East 18th St., N. Y. 


THE THEATRE 


(November Number Ready!) 


Many superb pictures; notable articles by Edgar Saltus and others, Colored portrait 
of Ethel Barrymcre. 


25 CENTS A COPY; $2.50 A YEAR. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, OR FROM 


wVieyer Bros. & -Co., Publishers, 


. 2) WEST 33D STREET, NEW YORK, 
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ABELARD. 
_ * 
A New and Needed Biography. 
SS—pOSEPH McCABE, the author 
of the present life of Abélard, 
says that while the dramatic 


interest attaching toAbélard’s | 


life is known through brief 

sketches, there is no good 

available life in English. 
French and German scholars have rewrit- 
ten Abélard’s life in the light of recent 
Knowledge and feeling, but outside of 
sketches in Compayre, Poole, Rashbad, 
Cotter Morrison, and others, no English 
writer of the nineteenth century has given 
us a complete life study of a personality 
as unique as it is misunderstood. “ Per- 
haps one who has also had a monastic, 
scholastic and ecclesiastical experience may 
approach the task with a certain confi- 
dence,”’ 

Mr. McCabe's preface briefly reviews the 
various lives of this great ecclesiastic, as 
well as the authentic documents upon 
which all good lives must be based. Stat- 
ing that while the nineteenth century has 
added little to our real knowledge of 
Abélard, ‘‘ modern research has neces- 
sarily heiped to complete the picture; and 
modern feeling, modern humanism re- 
interprets much of the story.” 

The interest of Mr. McCabe's study is 
somewhat lessened by his style, which 
shows too much straining after effect, and 
a too liberal use of long and unusual 
words, where. stronger and simpler English 
would have been more effective. And yet 
his pages will be found attractive and 
full of information not only as to the 
subject of the memoir, but as to the places 
and times in which his days were spent. 

Peier Abélard was born when Europe 
was just emerging from the darkest days 
of mediaeval times, and appreaching a pe- 
riod both intellectually and morally brill- 
iant Bérenger, the father, we a noble 
of a somewhat rare type; the possessor of 
unusual knowledge and culture, which he 
communicated to his children. Above the 
moral level of their class and time, he 
and his wife Lucia adopted a monastic life 
soon after Abélard left home in search of 
a more liberal education. Although the 
eldest son, Abélard resigned to his brothers 
all his claims: 

It was not unusual in those ‘ Dark 
Ages"’ for a young noble to resign’ the 
comfort of the chateau and the glamour of 
a courtly life in this way. The scholastic 
fever which wa soon to inflame the 
youth of the whole of Europe had al- 
ready set in You could not travel far 
over the rough roads of France without 
meeting some footsore scholar making for 
the nearest: large monastery or Episcopal 
town 

Mr. McCabe reviews the various accounts 
of Abélard’s early school days; Jean Ros- 
ympiegne and the lead- 
ing rationalist of the day, who had been 
banished from England and France for his 
study into the mystery of the Trinity, be- 
earliest masters. ‘“‘I went 
flourished,’ says Abé- 
lard He wandered from place to place, 
and so “ loosening the tongue and sharpen- 
ing the wit, that throughout his life the 
proudest orators and thinkers of Christen- 
dom shrank in dismay from the thought 
of a verbal encounter with him,” 

Bernard of Clairvaux at a time when 
France and even Rome trembled at his 
name, said he was a child beside Abélard, 
who was admitted on all sides to have sur- 
passed his contemporaries in oratory and 
knowledge. About the beginning of the 
twelfth century Abélard, who had thor- 
oughly tried his logical weapons in the 
provinces, went to Paris, “ beautiful, 
naughty, brilliant, seductive Paris,”” even 
in those early days; but a city so different 
from the Paris of to-day, or from that of 
Victor Hugo's famous picture, that. Mr. 
McCabe's description is one of the best 
portions of the book: 

The summit of what Paris called “ the 
hill’ for many a century-—the hill of Ste. 
Genevieve. Save for the large monastery 
of secular canons beside you, the abbey 
of Ste. Genevieve, there is yet little sign 
ot the flood of grimy masonry that will 
creep up slowly from the river valley, as 
the ages advance, and foul the sweet coun- 
try for miles beyond. Paris lies down in 
the valley below, a toy city. The larger 
island in the Seine bears almost the whole 
weight of the Capital of France. It has, 
it is true, eaten a bittle way into the north- 
ern bank of the river, to which it is joined 
by the Great Bridge. That is the Lombard 
Quarter, afd lutetian commerce is in- 
creasing rapidly. Numbers of curious 
ships sail up the broad, silver bosom of 
the Seine. and make for the port of St. 
Landry. commercial quarter is already 
spreading in the direction of Montmartre, 
with the public butchery and ig at 
its outskirt; but it is a mere fringe. The 
broad valleys and the gentle hills that 
are one day to sup Ppert Paris are now 
clothed with vineya and orchards and 
cornfields, and* crowned with groves of 
olive and oak. On the nearer side, too, 
the-city has already overflowed the — 
row limits of the island. here are house: 
on the fine stone bridge, the Little Bridge. 
and there is a pretty confusion of houses, 
chapels, schools, and taverns gradually 
stealing up the slope of Ste. Genevieve. 

To Abélard Paris, at. first seemed 
“the City of Philosophers.” Each of the 
great abbeys had its school; Abélard’s go- 
ing straight to the centre of Paris, where, 
under the shadow of Notre Dame, was the 
first Episcopal schoo! in the kingdom, and 
one of the first masters in Christendom, 
William of Champeaux. After a few 
months,» Abélard weakened the glory and 
authority of William, who had been called 
the ‘first dialectician in France” and the 
pillar of doctors,” and, six or seven years 
later) after a contest which roused ‘the 


celiu, canon of Ct 


ing one of his 
wherever” dialectics 


‘world, drove him from his chair, 


Mr, McCabe follows the career of 
nabs brilliant victories over his oppo- 


nents, is, until we find him the idol of Paris. 
The secret of Abélard’s power lay in his 
éléearness; ‘richness of imagery, and Tight- 
ness of touch. Even his enemies granted 
him ‘‘a sublime eloquence.”” The author 
carefully analyzes from all known data 
Abélard’s character and mental powers, the 
latter winning for him the epitaph, “To | 
him alone was made clear all that is know- 
able.”’ 

We are now at or near the year 1118. In 
the thirty-ninth year of his age, the twen- 
ty-third year of his scholastic activity, 
Abélard has reached the highest academic 


well and so naturally to be admired found 
himself the centre of a life that had not 
been seen since Greek sages poured out 
wisdom in the painted colonnade, and the 
marble baths, and the shady groves of 
Athens. His self-esteem was flattered; his 
love of rule and of eminence was gratified. 
Poor as many of his pupils were, their 
number brought him great wealth. His re- 
finement had ample means of solacing its 
desires. The petty vexations of the strug- 
gle were nobly compensated. Before him 
lay a world of fairest promise into which 
he seemingly had but to enter. Then there 
arose one of the forces that shattered his 
life, beginning its embodiment in an idyl, 
ending quickly in a lurid tragedy. It is the 
most difficult stage in the story of Abélard. 
I approach \t only in the spirit of an artist, 
purposing neither to excuse nor to accuse, 
| but only to trace, if I may, the develop- 
ment of a love. 


This, the story of Abélard and Heloise, is 
far too long for reference here, but readers 
will find it told in the present work witn 
much wealth of detail. By becoming a 
monk of St. Denis, after the severe in- 
juries inflicted upon him by Canon Julbert, 
Abélard made the first of a series of blun- 
ders which led to his downfall. His trial 
for heresy and consequent imprisonment 
in the abbey of St. Medard; his troubles 
as abbot; the letters which passed between 
Abélard and Heloise, are also fully de- 
scribed. Abélard's return to the arena was 
followed by a final and decisive blow. 
On the 4th of June, 1141, 
Seus"' was filled to overflowing. On the 
previous day the Abbot of Clairvaux had 





asked for prayers for the conversion of 


an uwunbeliever, whom he did not name 
The description of the crowd which filled 
the cathedral; Bernard’s indictment and 
Abélard’s appeal to Rome, with her ver- 


dict, is most dramatic. Mr 
scribes Abélard’s last days, as well as the 


influence he exerted; his most character- | 


istic principles being among the accepted 
foundations of dogmatic 
lard died in April, 1142, in the sixty-third 
year of his age. “Heloise survived her 


a pretty legend in the chronicle of th« 
Church of Tours that the tomb of 
Abé’ard was opened at her death and her 
remains laid in it, and that the arms of 
the dead man opened wide to receive her 
whore embrace the hard world had denied 
him in life.” 


Mr. Markhem's New Volume of 
Verse.* 





The author of “The Man With the | 


Hoe" has put forth another volume of 
verses, of which the title, ‘‘ Lincoin,”’ is 


taken from the poem read at the New York | § 


Republican Club’s Lincoln birthday din- 
ner last year This poem is conspicuous 
for its dignified simplicity, its breadth of 
style, and its conciseness. There is 
doubt that Mr. Markham has been 
student of Homer, as is shown by the 
concluding. lines of the poem 


So came the Captain with the mighty 
heart: 

And when the step of Warthquake shook 
the house, 

Wrensties the rafters from their ancient 
hold 


He held the siaepole up, and spiked again 
The raftersof the Home. He held his place-~ 
Held the long purpose like a growing tree— 
Held on through blame and faltered not 
at praise 
And when he fell in whirlwind, he went 
down 
As when a kingly cedar green with boughs 
Goes sown with a great shout upon the 
And leaves a lonesome place against the 
eky. 

Mr. Markham retains the pose of prophet 
and seer. He muses upon visions of the 
ruin of past kingdoms, dead because they 
founded their greatness on self-desire, and 
on the far future, in which democracy shall 
‘jar kingdoms to their ultimate stone of 
pride.” He is almost always a doctrinaire 
when he is in serious mood, and, he some- 
times makes the pulpit shake under his 
Stalwart blows. 

But he is always a poet. His view is 
large, his speech is_luminous. He has no 
time to split hairs. His proclamations are 
never hedged with saving clauses. There- 
fore he gives joy, for it is a privilege to 
read the word of a man who believes ut- 
terly in. what he says. But he is not 
always seeing visions nor playing the lat- 
ter-day Elijah. He has time to be very 
gentle and very human, and in such 
moments he writes lyrics which are filled 
with fancy and music. Read, as a sample, 
‘The Humming Bird" : 


A sudden whir of 
And now a something Dd we around 
The flowets that wa Atel the fountain. 

It touched the rose, the in leaves shook, 
I think, and yet so a tost 

, That not a spark of was jost. 


‘Ten me, O Rose, what tails it 4 
That tT rie now ¥ 
Surely i 


From Aayearahe tn through; 
se Tome sparkle le. of the a 
SAHRA ESS MDI om 


r sound— 


This lyric, despite the uncertainty of one 4 


or two rhymes, has delightful rhythmic 
| muste and delicate fancy. These qualities 
are to be fond in Mr. Markham’s other } 


position in Christendom. He who loved so | 





“the cathedral at | 


McCabe de- | 


theology. Abé- | @ 


husband by twenty-one years. There is | 
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“And what did he give me? A aeck- 
lace of pearis!’’ \\lustration, page 296, 
The Secret Orchard. 


AGNES « EGERTON CASTLE 


12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Story of | 
Aristocratic 
Parisian Life 


Dramatic, 
Thrilling, 
Fascinating, 


The leading male character is the Duke of Cluny, a descendant of 
the roya! Stuarts. He is depicted as a typical S:uart, full of power to 
win th: ardent love of msn and women, but easy-going, weak and in- 
clined to personal indulgence. 

H's w.fe, Helen, is an American girl. Thes: two, with Joy, a young 
girl whom the Duchess wishes to adopt, and whose life has’been strange- 
ly interwoven with theirs, are the principal characters in the book. 

The piot is very romantic, the story is full of movement, and the 
main situation highly’ original and striking. The dia‘ogue is de ightful 
reading, and among other things contains a discus‘ion of the Dreyfus 
case and the Charity Bazar fire. 


“ Agnes and Egerton Castle, authors of | plot as was ever put into a novel.”— 
* The Pride of Jennico,’ have given to the | Brooklyn Eagq'e. 
public a remarkab'e story in their latest 


novel, ‘ The Secret Orchard’. . . As\.c, 24 were friteness indeed to say of 


this story that itis strong. It is won- 


an artistic piece of work it stands out ager alt 
among the hundreds of books as a produc- phe ee teat Bw 


‘ ; 9 ee ¢ § 
on ~ is extraord nary.”— Milwaukee York World. 

“Its complications involve the most ‘‘ The rapidity of movement is onz 
dramatic pass'ons cf everyday life, and of the best qualities of ‘ The Secret 
are represent-d with undeniable force and | Orchard,’ which is in essence dra- 
picturesquen:ss. . . It is as dramatic a| matic.’’—New York Tribune. 


FREDERICK A, STOKES COMPANY. 


FIRST 


GLENGAF 


A TALE OF THE 
OTTAWA by 


RALPH 
ONNC 


To haye written Black Rock 
was to demonstrate genius. 
To have written The Sky Pilot 
‘was an achievement worthv.of. 
a a gret literary master. But 

Man from Glengarry is 
Ralph Connor's most magni- 
ficent effort—thrilling, inspir- 
ing and ennobl'ug. It is easily 
first arsed | the author's 

as 


works—he come to full 
maturity. Everywhere is ewi- 


dent his subtle wit and pathos. 


500,000 COPIES SOLD 

“BLACK ROCK" ana 
“THE SKY PIL¢:-” 
AND STILL SELLING 


CLOTH 
$1.50. 
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LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES. 


A careful reading of Mr. Graham Bal- 
four’s biography of his cousin and friend, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, tends to con- 
firm the old saying that all good biogra- 
phy is autobiography. Not that Mr. 
Balfour's book is not good reading. On 
the contrary, it is very good reading. 
The more the reader of it knows about 
Stevenson, the interesting it is. 
But, after all, it does not appear that 
the biographer has had access to any 
new matter, excepting only the diary 
which Stevenson kept in the South Seas, 
for his own use, and as data and mate- 
rial for the book upon the same which 
so far fell short of his expectations. It 
is only fair to say that this diary is 
generally much more vivid, instructive, 
and humanly interesting than either the 
for which it 
meant to be raw material, or the book 
which turned to Stevenson's own 
bitter disappointment, be chiefly 
waste of Stevenson's valuable time. 


more 


syndicated letters was 
out, 
to a 

Mr. Balfour ought to have had a good 
deal to tell that was both new and true 
about his cousin's life, especially about 
the last years of it, of which he was a 
But it 
to a careful reader 
that little. What is the ex- 
planation? We are to fall back 
on the old Horatian explanation, “‘ Caruit 
Not Mr. 
On contrary, 
He 
he can he 
But all these things which he has to tell 
of his own knowledge have been, in out- 


indeed surprising, 
of the “ Letters,” 


spectator. is 


he has 
inclined 


sacro vate.” that Balfour is a 


bad 
very 


writer. the he is a 


fairly good one. can observe, 


remember, and can record. 


line, told before by a very much better 
It 
does not often happen, in our time, that 


writer, by a very good writer indeed. 


a man with a supreme, or even a supe- 
rior, gift for literary expression is so iso- 
lated that 
communication with his best 


and ‘“ marooned” his only 
friends for 
years and years together is made by the 
We should 
century, 
time Swift 


of Swift 


exercise of his literary gift. 
to , back 
back 
Queen 
the 
in England 


than 
the 


have £0 more a 
nearly two, 
the 
Ireland in 
Swift * Stella ”’ 
land, to get such a day-by-day outpour- 


to of 
in 
of 
Ire- 


and Anne men, 


and rest England, 


and in 
ing of the soul by a 


get 


master expres- 


sion as we in Stevenson's letters 


from Samoa 
The of Mr. 


inedited 


main interest Balfour's 


biography is in the Stevensoni- 


ana. And that brings us back to the first 
proposition, that biographies are mainly 
interesting and valuable in so far as they 
The ** Life ”’ 


there to 


are best 
that 
be, 


masterpiece. 


autobiographical. 
there 


in 


is or that is likely 


English, is, of course, Boswell’s 


And Boswell, whatever you 
may say about his vanity, always exhib- 
his hero his hero 
By 


of English 


its by letting exhibit 
of the 
been forced 

The 


interest 


himself circumstances, one 
best 


to 


writers had 

himself. 
chief 
the autobiograph- 
that, 


autobiographize ex- 


press biography owes its 
to its supplements of 
But 
Mr. good 
writer, Stevenson was an immensely bet- 


that it that 


ization. that is only saying 


although Balfour is a fairly 


ter, and is good writing 


counts. 


HISTORY AND FICTION. 


Doubtless few persons trouble them- 


selves about the number of books pub- 
It might, 


however, be instructive to such persons 


lished in a year; or the kinds. 


to inquire what classes of works of lit- 
erature, seem the’ most popular. 
No one would hesitate to accord the lead- 
ing place to fiction, for it is an unde- 
miabie fact that the great majority of 
readers read for amusement and not for 
information. Poetry naturally hot@s a 
dow place.in.the list, Zar here we have. a. 


to be 


2 y to 

nature of man, What, then, 

is the class of books which stands next 

in popular favor to those of fiction? Sta- 

tistics show that historical books have 

the second position. In this class we in- 

clude biographical works. To-day's is- 

sue of THe SaturpDAY Review is devoted 

largely to reviews of recent works in 
these two classes—fiction and history. 

There must,-of course, be a reason for 
the preponderance of fiction and history, 
and it is not at all difficult to name it. 
What else can it be that makes fiction 
and history hold the leading places 
among literary works but the interest of 
readers in the study of humanity? The 
curiosity to know all about our neigh- 
bors seems to be born in us, and life 
only serves to cultivate it. The longer 
we live the more firmly we become con- 
vinced of the eternal truth of Pope’s 
saying that ‘‘ The proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 

But it is not merely a conviction of 
this truth that works in favor of history 
and fiction. Probably very few readers 
think of it. But there is an inborn de- 
sire to know all about men and women. 
Human interest lies at the basis of the 
popularity of not only fiction and his- 
but also the drama. We live con- 
lives, after all, for each of us is 
within himself, and no matter 
much we try, 
into the 
But as we pass through the experiences 


tory, 
fined 
shut up 
how we can never quite 
see souls of our fellow-men. 
of life how ardently we long to know 
those of other men, their inner thoughts, 
their inner heart workings. 

It yearning to know 
whether the secret lives of others resem- 


is our intense 
others are 
the 
fears, the same aspirations, that makes 
us all eager to study the well-springs of 
human action as revealed in the pages 
of the novelists and the historians. This, 
indeed, 


whether those 
haunted by the same desires, 


ble our own, 


same 


serves to account for 
of such 


the pre- 
Who 
for dry physics or philosophy, the laws 


ponderance works. cares 
of storms, or the movements of planets 
when he can study the hearts of his fel- 


low-men? 





THE MENTAL ATMOSPHERE 
OF BOSTON. 
What gives to Boston its peculiar men- 


tal the 
though sojourning 


atmosphere, with which visitor, 


a wayfaring man, 
there but a few days, even a few hours, 
cannot fail to be impressed, especially if 
New York? 

That there is such an atmosphere can- 
It 


and those who go up and down in them. 


he be a visitor from 


not be denied. pervades the streets 
The forms of the buildings, be they pub- 
lie 
tial, 


They aro more sober than in New 


or private, official, religious, residen- 


or business buildings, it. 
York. 
They seem more considered and thought 


of 


betray 


have distinct character 


both 


out, and a 


their own, individual and in “ en- 


semble.’ There is a remarkable number 
of clothed 


merely the greater and more public, but 


them with associations, not 
the lesser. 
old, 


and the 


A striking proportion of them 


are but not decayed or neglected, 


more recent are constructed to 


last, and in their turn to put on the like 
Whether on the 
heights of Beacon Street or along the no- 
ble by 


Avenue, the 


raiment of associations. 


Commonwealth 
of 
of the 
city, there is everywhere perceptible 
the New 
bility and permanence and of the delib- 
that for 


plain traversed 


or down in heart the 


crowded and narrow streets old 
to 
Yorker this expression of sta- 
erate thought plans lasting 
things. 

The that 
tionally invite attention are most fortu- 
distributed. The State 


its commanding hill, 


structures and sites inten- 


nately House, 
from bears above 


its broad and harmonious facade with 


much dignity the gilded dome that in 
other conditions might seem garish. The 
buildings about Copley Square, the tran- 
quil front of the Renaissance Library, 
the majestic pile of Trinity Church, the 
Norman fortress occupied by a grocery 
-firm, even the uneasy colors of the Mu- 
are grouped about a space 
ample and so bounded that the vision 
is never fretted or tired how often soever 
it turns from one to another. And 
wherever one goes, the ‘evidences are 
constant of a mental disposition affec- 
tionate and -cherishing .teward things 
that are old or fine and worthy to last. 
One_Jjs constantly coming upon statues, 


seum, 50 


there are not many that in themselves 
are superior to the monotonous level of 
other cities, excepting always the su- 
perb Shaw Memorial, than which there 
is nothing finer in any city in any land 
with which we are familiar. It is not 
the artistic element that appeals to the 
visitor, but the spirit in which the mon- 
uments are erected and disposed in the 
public places. And it is notable that 
these monuments are by no means at- 
tractive solely the visitors, as in 
many a European town, but form a con- 
siderable part in the daily interest of 
the people of the city. These, indeed, as 
they pass and linger, are as distinct a 
feature of the charm of the city as are 
the objects that attract them. 

It is hardly too much to say that the 
objects referred to are about the only 
things that induce the denizens of Boston 
to linger at all, especially the women. 
We have a notion that New York‘is en- 
ergetic, but its people Im the streets are 
idlers compared to those of Boston. The 
latter do not hurry particularly. On the 
contrary, their usual gait is active and 
steady, but not swift. Its characteristic 
is what Dr. Paxon of Princeton once 
defined as the aspiration for ultimate 
arrival. This is more noteworthy in the 
women than in the men, perhaps be- 
the contrast with New York is 
marked their There is 
nothing feverish in their expression or 
manner, and no detectable trace of the 
severity, not to say sourness, with which 
the belated 
them. 


to 


cause 


more in case. 


“comic’’ papers charge 
Their air is one of entire cheer- 
fulness and gentle content, but they look 
more interested, and interesting, 
than their sisters of like station in life 


in 


more 


many other towns. 


Of course such 
generalizations are defective and haz- 
ardous, but there is an undoubted basis 
for them. 

Probably, in a general way, it is safe 
to infer that the atmosphere of 
which Boston gives evidence to a visitor 
is due to heredity, and climate, 
which causes work with and for each 
Roughly speaking, the men and 
who in the early times 
the that their descendants 
have inherited and which those who have 
been joined to them have. more or less 
completely and willingly, adopted. Then 
the city has been in a sense protected by 
its climate, which, often most delightful, 


mental 
size, 


other. 
women came 


gave stamp 


has fatal periods of great and desolating 
severity; this has contributed to the rel- 
atively slow growth of population; and 
made a certain assimilation more prac- 
ticable. With all the additions from the 
surrounding country—which have so in- 
timately been incorporated that the pop- 
ular pleasantry that designates them as 
“sub-Hubs”"’ is not without its truth— 
has still but one-fifth the 
of New York. Such a 


rate of growth is consistent with a vital 


Boston popu- 


lation Greater 
unity, a real corporate character, a civic 


spirit in which common pride and re- 
spect for standards held in common and 
held half unconsciously, unite for ener- 
gy the 


causes, it cannot be questioned that there 


and persistence. Whatever 
is an individuality in Boston which few 
other cities possess, and though we New 
Yorkers like to 
sport with it, it 


who 


have our inexpensive 
individuality of 
to it 
share it have no reason to be ashamed. 
en 


LIBRARIES SOLD PRIVATELY 


is an 
which those 


contribute and 


The private sale of the 
derland library to Mrs 


magnificent Sun- 
John Rylands was a 
good thing for the City of Manchester, and, 
in fact, for world 
the Lefferts library 


the The private sale of 


to a rare book dealer 
is a good thing for the purchaser alone. 
The Sunderland collection was discreetly 
added to by Mrs. Rylands; the books have 
been catalogued and 
The Sunderland library is to-day 
to John 


Manchester. 


accurately wisely 
housed. 
a monument Rylands’s memory 
[ts public 


dispersion would have been a mistake, and 


and a blessing to 


its private sale was a wise thing. The pri- 
vate sale of the Lefferts library, however, 
served no good end. Its public sale would 
have given an impetus to book collecting, 
would have 
been a learned contribution to bibliography. 
The very announcement of the sale would 
lave awakened competition throughout the 
whole world of letters. .But now these 
treasures are buried in a bookseller’s shop, 


and its catalogue, well made, 


and save for some extraordinary 
will never see the auction room. 


chance 


We know of no instance where book ccl- | Morris. 





this kind, The great library of one maw we 
know, whose bibliographical achievemonts 
must still remain (as they have-remaited 
for so many years) unknown to the public, 
Was necessarily sold privately because of 
creditors and general financla! embarrass- 
ment. The books that he possessed were 
not many in number, but they were rare 
and choice—books of bibliographical. im- 
portance and in unrivaled state of preser- 
vation. They have’ now been scattered, for 
the most part, but many of them are in the 
Lefferts collection. Some of these are 
books of which copies have not been soid 
at auction in a century, and others not in 
halt that time. Their public appearance 
would create new prices and rewrite bih- 
Hographical history, but a private sale 
has prevented this. 

The of the extraordinary library 
formed by Miss Abby E. Hanscom of 
Brooklyn (later Mrs. Pope) have 
aided book collecting to an amazing degree. 
But it was not to be. The inevitable mod- 
ern private sale took place; a rich biblio- 
phile the prizes his heart most 
desired—among them the “ Malory” and 
the “ Confessio,”” both Caxton-printed and 
each bibliographically famed—and the re- 
mainder passed through the hands of the 
firm that has handled so many book treas- 
ures of this kind. The books in this case 
something 
sale 


sale 


would 


selected 


catalogued, 
when a private 


were satisfactorily 
that 
takes place. 

Theodore Irwin who 
tired in his old age of th® responsibility of 
and wanted to sell it 


rarely occurs 


of Oswego, grew 


his valuable library 
provided it were sold en bloc, finally sold 
it dealer it then 
passed into the possession of J. Pierpont 
Mr. 


we dare say, 


privately to a and 
Morgan's chief pleasure in 
is in the fact that it con- 
“Golden Gospels” of 
manuscript 


Morgan. 
it, 
tains the wonderful 
Henry VIII., the 
whose loss England still laments; but some 
day the Irwin books will be sold at 
tion, as they should be. Books have their 
fate, and while our public museums should 
always contain the 
evitable and proper fate of important and 
auction. 


precious 


auc- 


noble collections, in- 


is to be sold at 
the genial 
bibliomania 


renowned books 
There 


worthy 


and 
be 


and there only can 


passion called 
rightly gratified. 


Important Items in a Recent Sale. 


The first important sale of the present 
book auction season in New York occurred 
Oct. 21-23, at the rooms of Bangs & Co., 
when, as already reported in other issues 
of THe New York Times, a number of 
very notable books were offered. The best 
book in the three days’ was a fine 
copy of Shelley's “ Alastor,” first edition, 
1816, original boards, uncut, which sold to 
Charles Scribner's Sons for the record price 
of $360. The copy in the French sale, not 
quite so fine, for $350. ‘* The Germ,” 
1850, with contributions by D. G. Rossetti 
and others, the four parts bound together, 
by Cobden-Sanderson in 1001, at the Doues 
Bindery, in olive green levant morocco, 
brought $360, the purchaser being “ Bra- 
zil.’’ It was an interesting copy, as W. M. 
Rossetti, the poet's brother, had presented 
it years ago to Prof. Nichol. On the whole, 
the copy was not the equal of the lovely ex- 
ample sold for $075 at the French sale, also 
bound by Cobden-Sanderson, but in 1881, 
when his bindery had just been started and 
his work was finer, in than it 
is to-day. Other important prices were as 
follows: 


sale 


sold 


some ways, 


The Aldine Josephus of 1502, with many 
annotations and corrections by Aldus Man- 
nutius, $70. Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co. 

St. Augustine's *‘ De Civitate Dei,”’ Rome, 
printed by Sweynheym and Pannartz, 1468, 
margins of index mended, with the loss 
of about twenty words in right corner of 
the first leaf, many capitals faded, $125. 
Bought by “ Catter 

Beckett's ‘* Comic 
and Rome,” 1846-8, 1851-2, 
parts, in three volumes, first editions, $ts. 
Bought by Dodd, Mead & Co 

Mme. de Pompadour’s copy of the Elzevir 
Boccaccio, 1665, two volumes, old red 
French morocco, with her arms on covers, 
said to be bound by Padaloup, $160. 3ought 
by Charles Scribner's Sons (These two 
lonely volumes were sold low.) 

Byron's ‘‘ The Waltz,”’ 1813, the rare 
edition, crimson leyant morocco, by Ri- 
viere, $310. Bought by “ Brazil? (This 
the copy that fetched £71 at Sotheby's, July 
1, 1901 No other copy was ever sold here 
at auction, to our knowledge.) 

Dickens's ‘* Village Coquettes,"’ 
liest issue, stitched, presentation cop; 
Dickens to J. P. Harley, and autograph 
letter from Dickens to Harley inclosed, 
$152.50. Sought by Frank Maier. 

Goethe's “ Faust; Kine Tragodie 
Goethe,’ Tubingen, 1808, the very scarce 
first edition, original boards, $140. Bought 
by ‘‘ Moore 

Fitzgerald's ‘“ Salam4n and Abs4l,”’ 1856, 
cloth, uncut, first edition, $100. Bought by 
“ Brazil.’ 

Goldsmith's ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ 1766, 
first edition, two volumes, crimson morocco, 
by Bedford, $400 Bought by “ Bristol.” 
(This was probably Sir W. A. Fraser's copy, 
which sold for £80 last April.) 

Gojdsmith’s ‘‘ The Traveller,’’ 
edition, olive morocco, by Riviere, $72.50. 
Bought by Harry B,. Smith. 

Ren Jonson's ‘ Works,"’ 1616-31-40, two 
volumes, calf extra, by Bedford, early state 
of portrait by Vaughan, $170. Bought by 
* Brazil,” 

Kelmscott 
by the Way," 
Seribner’s Sons. 
$110.) 

Sheridan's ‘‘ The Rivals,’’ 1775, first edi- 
tion, crimson morocco, half title and teaf 
of errata, $100. Bought by George D. Smith. 

Surtees's ‘“ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour.” 
“Handley Cross,’’ ‘Ask Mamma,” “ Plain 
or Ringlets,”’ and “Mr. Facey Romford’s 
Heunds,"" in the original parts, with 
Leech’s illustrations, fime set, sold.as five 
volumes, $230. Bought by Frederick W. 


Histories of England 


original thirty 


first 


von 


1765, first 


Press Publications: ‘' Poems 
1891, $90. Bought by Charties 


(French's, $170; Arnold's, 
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Latest Items About the Doings of 
Authors and Publishers. 


Special Dispatch to 
THE New YorK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW. 
Copyright, 1901, THke NEW YORK TIMEs. 
Via French Telegraph Cable Company 

SDVONDON, Nov. 1.—The book 
of the week in Paris is 
Jules Simon’s *“ The Even- 
ing of My Life.” It is a 
volume of reminiscences of 
the great French statesman 
who in early life was known 
Francois Simon Suisse. His 
book reveals his career and aspirations 
in a new light, and his two sons have 
added chapters full of information which 
their father’s modesty forbade him to 


write, . 
** 
* 


and writer, 
as Jules 


It is gravely announced from Paris 
that Edmond Rostand’s speech before 
the French Academy will be delivered in 
verse. It must, if traditions be 
served, be a eulogy of his predecessor, 
That custom has only 
been departed from, when Buffon, after 
a perfunctory mention of his predecessor, 
delivered his famous “ Essay on Style.” 
M. Rostand’s intention is generally ad- 
versely criticised in Paris, but it is be- 
lieved that he will adhere to it neverthe- 
less. He has never written anything in 
with the exception of a preface to 
a volume of reminiscences by Sarah 
Bernhardt, 


pre- 


Bornier. 


prose, 


There is much talk 
the woman publisher, 
who is the first of her 
She 


here just now of 

Florence White, 
sex in that field. 
was a successful journalist until her 
eyesight became impaired, and she seems 
to have plenty of enterprise and courage. 
So far she has only published one book, 
a volume on smallpox, which is now a 
vital topic here; she has another on the 
stocks, and a prominent New York house 
is negotiating for the American rights. 

*,* 

Prof. David. Masson's health continues 
to remain unimproved, and this week he 
has made his retirement from public life 
still more complete by. resigning from 
the committee of the Edinburgh Public 
Library, a position which he has filled 
since its foundation and in which he has 
rendered great service. 

*,* 

An effort is being made to save from 
destruction the house in Theobald’s Road 
in which Disraeli was born and to affix 
a memorial tablet upon its wall. Apro- 
pos of the movement, it is worth while 
remarking that Mr. T. E. Cabbel’s arti- 
cle on this point in a dictionary of na- 
tional biography is wrong. The diction- 
ary states that Benjamin Disraeli ‘“‘ was 
born at 6 John Street, Bedford Row.” 

* * 
* 

The Fall book sales have begun in éar- 
nest this week, and at Hodgson’s there 
was auctioned off a splendid copy of 
Watteau, in three volumes, for £3,325, 
with binding in old French morocco, and 
bearing the arms of the Duc de Gesvres, 

s, . 

The Pea of Sir Harry smith, 
after whose wife Ladysmith, in South 
Africa, was named, is soon to be pub- 
lished by John Murray. Sir Harry was 
a soldier in the Peninsular war and at 
Waterloo, and was Cape Governor from 
1847 to 1854. His posthumous memoirs 
are edited by a descendant, Mr. Moore 
Smith. 


*,° 


Still another volume by the late Grant 
Allen is announced in the county and 
town in England collection of historical 
and descriptive sketches. One, which is 
called ‘The Chronicles of .Churnside,” 
is an attempt to portray the develop- 
ment of a typical English countryside, 
from savage times to the present. 

*,* 

Thomas Hardy’s new volume of verse 
is expected week after next. Meanwhile 
Sir George Douglas's paper on Hardy, 
delivered before the Whitefriars’ Club, 
has precipitated a discussion as to the 
novelist’s place in literature. Sir George 
maintains that the present literary age 
will be known as “the Age of Hardy.” 
He classed him among impersonal writ- 
ers like Shakespeare. On the other hand; 
it is contended that not even Charlotte 
Bronté put more personal experience 
and emotion in her novels than Hardy 
had in his. E, A. D, 


The Flummery of College Caps 
and Gowns. 


By way of such explanation as may avert 
confusion of mind, The Springfield Repub- 
lican has thought it well, in its issue of 
Oct. 20, to devote half a column of space 
to an explanation of the meaning of aca- 
demic costumes, in the matter of stuffs, 
colors, forms, facings, lining’, and the like. 

In our very practical age one wonders as 
to the why and wherefore of these thirys, 
and very revyerently and ~ stfully, © 
venture to ask Columbia University, whose 
statutes are cited as authoritive in such 


matters, why it should pass any such stat- 


utes, and why it should not recognise pop- 


ular education and the universal ability si 


read, instead of chertshing those means of 


communication which -were necessary in 


| change the policy of 





|} on to the end of the curious chapter. 
once | 


; inscribe 





stage king certifies his will by 
signet ring to the hero as an attestation. 
We wonder what he does for another signet 
ring in the meanwhile. But in our time 
men know how to read and write. If King 
Edward of England or John D. Kochefeller 
or J. P. Morgan or any other ruler of men 
wishes to make will anown he takes 
and writes on it what he wishes 
and signs his name at the bottom, 
that half sheet of paper is potent to 
transfer multitudinous’ million or to 
great 

that the 


his 
up a pad 
to say 


and 


corporations or 
to do anything else writer directs 
Why should our colleges 
which are founded upon the idea of the 
ability of men to read and write—cherish 
and preserve the traditions of a more 
rant age and dignify them with the recog- 
nition of university statutes? Why should 
not these great agencies of modern educa- 
the foremost leaders in the of 
means for the communication of 


igno- 


tion be use 
modern 
ideas? 

Thus we are told that on a colleg 
a hood faced with scarlet means 
wearer has a degree in divinity; 
faced with purple means a degree 
in green a degree in medicine, 


e platform 
that its 
that one 
in law; 
and so 
But 
when all 


one 


why all this flummery in an age 
men know how to read? Why should not 
the several bachelors and doctors of divi- 
nity, law, medicine, the rest simply 
their respective degrees the 
dressing gowns or bath that they 
wear at commencements upon 
occasions of scholastic state? Then every- 
body would understand. Or, better still, 
why should not our universities put aside 
this mediaeval flummery 
stand bravely 
tions that educate modern men 
ern life? The cap and gown 
relics of a time when education 
astic and its recipients were clerics. In 
time they are lies. Why not be 
and abolish them? The 
every year record the names of those who 
receive degrees at the hands of our great 
universities—whether real degrees, 
ferred as the recognition and reward 
actual study, or honorary degrees, 
ferred for less worthy reason. The cyclo- 
pedias and dictionaries of biography 
never omit to give one who achieves 
thing worth while credit for all his de- 
grees, as well as for all his actual achieve- 
ments in scholarship. Why not leave the 
matter at that? What is the use of all 
this millinery of caps and gowns, with 
their silk or their fustian, their purples 
and yellows, their dark and light blues, 
their scarlets, and all the rest of it? 

Are not these flummeries distinctly 
worthy of the universities of an age 
country that looks more to the 
than to the past and regards condition as 
a thing of greater worth than tradition? 

Is it not the duty of our educational in- 
stitutions to teach young men to “ look 
forward, not backward, out and not in, 
up and not down?” 

GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON. 
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con- 


un- 
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The Late William Carey. 


The passing on of William Carey is a 
sorrow to an unusually large circle. In- 
deed, it ig given to few mortals to win as 
many stanch friends as he won. He pos- 
sessed a genius for friendship—the power of 
attaching men and women to him 
hooks of steel. Yet he never seemed to 
study to please. He was the soul of sim- 
plicity and apparently pleased without tak- 
ing thought, by the spontaneous force of 
his winning personality. His sympathies 
were ardent and easily aroused, his tem- 
perament was gay and optimistic; he had 
an instinctive aversion to the mean 
the narrow; better than all else, brotherly 
kindness of the practical sort had in him a 
good and faithful exponent. Naturally, 
therefore, all sorts and conditions of peo- 
ple found him congenial. He loved to mag- 
nify the merits of those of whom he was 
fond, and was not to be accounted a “ good 
hater"’ of anybody. Disparagement was 
not to his taste—such was the generosity 
and tolerance of his nature that he rarely 
spoke of his dislikes. His golden heart was 
reinforced by an uncommonly alert and 
brilliant intellect. He was a wit of the 
first order, a keen and racy commentator 
on men and things. Hts admirers used to 
say that not infrequentiy he made more 
bright remarks of an evening than your 
professional fun-maker accumulates in a 
lifetime—and made them, too, without pos- 
ing, as artlessly as the brook sings, Many 
of his mots are the delight of the clubs, mots 
free from the alloy of malice. He was 
constafitly hitting the bull's-eye, but none 
of his arrows were poisoned. Because of 
his abundant social gifts society made in- 
cessant demands uporwhim, and not unlikely 
some who met him only casually may have 
concluded that he Was simpty a very hale 
fellow well met. But he was infinitely 
more than that. William Carey was one 
of the most helpful of men, constantly 
lending a hand to worthy causes, con- 
stantly ministering to the happiness of his 
friends, constantly going to the relief of 
the friendless. For many years he labored 
in a mission school for boys, over on the 
east side, labored so strenuously and with 
so much tact and sweet temper that his in- 
fluence for good was potent. No wonder 
that the -boys — by 
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him, for he made’ 


9 


ms 


term, Some of his 


to make a 


he was singularly free. 
used to urge him 
volume of the words of wisdom and of wit 
which kept falling from his lips. But he 
met such suggestions with a smile, and an 
emphatic depreciation of his own abilities. 
“Our desire, our content lie in simple 
sang Barry Cornwall. The desire 
and content of him who has vanished were 
not in the direction of fame or fortune. To 
the affection of of whom he 
was fond and serve them with unswerving 
loyalty, to succor the forlorn and faint- 
hearted, to try to make everybody whom 
he met forget that ours is a vale of tears, 
to admonish by example that to follow the 
Rule is to find life worth living 

things seemed to measure the scope 
aspirations. 
the world is impoverished. 


He took our daylight with him, 
The smiles that we toved best. 


Nevertheless, many a neart which sadly 
William Carey will find a certain 
comfort, a certain pathetic delight 
and refreshment, in oft recalling and dwell- 
ing upon the gracious and sterling qualities 
which made him so dear to them. 


"Tis better to have loved and lost 
Than never to have loved at all 


WILLIAM H. McELROY. 
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Sayings by Sarah Grand. 


the Ly- 
author 
to an 


Last 
ceum 


afternoon at 
Sarah Grand, 
Twins,’ spoke 
the subject of 
noticeable feature of 
was the 


Wednesday 

Theatre Mme 
of “The Heavenly 
interested audience 
‘Mere Man.” A 

afternoon, 
of 


on 


conspicu- 
there being 


however, 

‘mere man,” 
more than a dozen in the entire 
auditorium; but these did their best to 
make a showing, and laughed heartily at 
Mme. Grand’s wit. In spite of a number of 
platitudes, Mme. Grand managed to say 
things, and her remarks 
lend themselves to quotation in the 
epigrams. She herself confessed 
admiration for men. They are 
thinks, and make excellent 
By way of proof of her appro- 
bation, she confessed to never doing any- 
thing for herself that she can find a nice 
man to do for her. She discussed her sub- 
in all his phases, from his origin to 
destiny, from his worst to his best 
moods. When a woman is blessed with a 
good father she is rich, indeed, said the 
speaker; when a good husband as well as 
a good father, she is apt to grow selfish, 
for she must feel that everything that is 
best in life was created for her sole benefit 
Dressed in a princess gown the length 
or which rather hampered her in the mat- 
ter of walking and caused her to quit the 
stage as though she were wading through 
water, and with her hair coiled prettily and 
becomingly on top of her head, she 
one discredit her assertion that some Eng- 
lishwomen cut their hair and array them- 
selves in unbecoming garments so as to 
detract as much as possible from their 
personal charms. Every word was enun- 
ciated clearly and distinctly in a charm- 
ingly modulated voice, but she has a rather 
unpleasant way of addressing her best re- 
marks to the chandelier, only bringing her 
eyes back to her audience when they re- 


ous absence 
scarcely 


easily 
form of 


useful, she 


his 


| called themselves to her consciousness by 


some burst of applause. 

A few nights before she had made her 
début before a Philadelphia audience. Not 
a score of men were in an audience of fully 
2,000. Her wit was as unexpected ds it 
was sparkling. In her Philadelphia address 
were scores of things worth repeating. Of 
happiness and the art of obtaining it she 


| Said: 


We hold the art of being happy in the 
by taking such infinite 


The man indifferent to the happiness of 
others can no more be happy himself than 
the man indifferent of others’ feelings can 
be polite. 

In the matter of happiness almost evcry 
woman is penny, wise and had better go to 
husbands for lessons. 

There is nothing the average Englishwo- 
man knows so little about as how to inake 
life worth living. 

However rare great pleasures may be, 
there is an enormous variety of minor 
pleasures, @umulative in effect, which, 
taken as they come, make up the happy 
life. 

There is no surer proof that happiness is 
normal than in the fact that there is no 
escaping from that in us which clamors fcr 
enjoyment. 

The stupid craze to be thought better off 
than we are is one of the greatest enemies 
to happiness. 

Happiness is composed of innumerable 
snail items and is never to be had in a 
solid lump. 

Smart society, so called in contradiction 
to laa society, knows no such thing as 
noblesse oblige. 

One of the most sae. tful persons I ever 
met was an old man who early in 
life had sworn off finding fault with the 
weather. 

Idleness is at the bottom of everything 
objectionable in society. 

e kindnesses of men are oftener the out- 
come of their own satisfaction than their 
desire to please. 

You are safe with people that have a keen 
sense of humor; there is no better evidence 
of intelligence. 

The Insolence of the very rich toward 
their dom at is Mg te sey by their guests 
ss n at that 

has become such a mania that w 
tip ov overt the leaves of the book of life tke 3 
reviewer skimming a late novel. 
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. 
{ ful plant in the world in its beneficent prop- 
erties, and that the whole story of the ca- 
reer of the Incas and the fabric of Peru 
clusters about it. This was due to its ex- 
traordinary properties as a restorer of fa- 
tigued muscles—a repairer of tired-out tis- 
sue, and examples reiterated at great 
length of the in which it has enabled 
men to endure prolonged and 
exertion and to put away 
It was this property of imparting 
that led the Incas to 
plant, because it en- 
to get a of 
otherwise of 
sure 


i 





are 
way 
and women 
unaccustomed 
fatigue. 

} a godlike 
call it a 
abled 


endurance 
divine 
them 
than 


and 
amount 
they could out 
they were 
and flourished thereby. 
however, Dr. Mortimer thought 
it needful to retell in 200 prolix pages the 
story of Peru past and present is not clear, 
and after it has been done the reader is 
further detained by a very long and minute 
technical botany, with this 
Erythroxylon of wild spe- 
cies unknown, for the the culti- 
vated kind is doubtful) as text, and a full 
treatise upon its cultivation in the high 
valleys of the Andes, where the centre of 
the and always has been, around 
Cuzco yield is 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 
dried leaves a year, almost all 
consumed at home, and the remainder is 
exported for the manufacture of cocaine— 
an alkaloid derived from it and used as a 
local anaesthetic. 

At last we 


vast more 
work 
their subjects and 


of its divinity 


slaves, 


Just why, 


discourse upon 


plant (an some 


source of 


crop is, 
The 
pounds of 





come to the interesting ques- 


tion of the influence of coca upon muscular 
energy, which seems to be “ by raising the 
acidity of the blood and so directly coun- 
teracting the effect of exercise by prevent- 
ing the blood becoming a solvent for uric 
acid.’ In other words, it purifies the blood, 
and then the cleaned, freshened, and ac- 
celerated current revives the wasted tis- 
sues. That this actually happens is shown 
by testimony of the highest character and 
; &reatest abundance; and it would seem as 
a hereafter no one need ever get tired, 
at least stay weary. The last third of 
the book is given to a thorough study of 
| the effects of coca upon, the nerves, diges- 





tion, and all other parts and functions of 
the body, and the conclusions are always 
favorable to its use. 

If now Dr.-Mortimer would only write a 
pamphlet, say, of fifty pages, giving the 
substance of this huge but unreadable vol- 
ume, it really might have some public ef- 
fect, and do all the promised good—espe- 
cially if we had a hint whether it were pos- 
sible to buy these precious leaves anywhere 
this side of Peru. The need of them after 
trying to get a few simple truths out of 
this learned and massive history is ex- 
treme, 


WHAT THE EDITORS SAY 
ABOUT OUR NEW 
MAGAZINE, 
COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA. 


A week ago we published the first 
number of this magazine, which is 
| for people who love the country. 
We sent a copy to each paper and 
magazine on the “exchange” list of 
our other magazine, The World’s 
Work. We did not ask the editors 
for comment on the magazine, but 
we quote herewith a few of the ex- 
pressions which have come to us: 

“Permit me to express my delight 
with the first issue,” 

DANA REED, 

Literary Editor Brooklyn Fagle. 


“A most attractive number and a 
magazine for which there is room.” 
Editor Th: Chicago Eye. 
“We desire to congratulate you 


on the fetching 1 PMO of the 
initial number,” MURPHY, 


Publisher pw iene Salurday Ev:n- 
ing Pest. 
“We can wish you no better pros- 
pects than that its financial success 
be as great as its artistic success.” 


Editor American Inven‘or, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

“A hurried inspection of the mag- 
azine leads one to predict for it an 
unusual success.” 

Editor Cinc.nnati Times-S‘ar. 

“You have hit upon a good idea 
—one which I believe will prove a 
success,” ALBERT H. CROSBY, 

Charch Rev ew, Hartford. 

“ Your magazine is 2 success. We 
like it.” State Leader, Chicago. 

These indicate the tion which 
has been accorded our effort to pub- 
lish the most beautiful magazine 
pitated, It is all about the country, 

gnificently illustrated, i is printed 
on the best paper, and is luxurious 
in every detail. 

For sale at all pret 


and $200 on ‘edeiietions 


send COUNTRY LIFE IN AMERICA 
to the following address + 


Paaaine. os cctdcnacsectecceccestsé 


com. 11g 0. Aiddlneme Ts. eect ee ees 
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Newsletter and Diary, Two Hun- 
JHE wisdom of republishing in 
44 Beyli a vdlume that which has al- 

as i ‘péady.appeared in, the form 

“of journalism is often doubt- 

ful, especially when . this 

journalism 1° mere ‘reporting. 

An exception must be~made, 

however, when the “news” thus revived is 

200 years old. In this case the dead reporter 

has a resurrection as a histonan. There 

is good reason, therefore, to be thankful 
to Lady Newdigate-Newdegate for making 
public this collection of newsletters— 

Macaulay's reference to this stage in the 

history of journalism will be remembered— 

received by a Warwickshire squire at tha, 
end of the seventeenth century. They help 
the modern reader to realize the English 
life of that day, and their value is in- 
creased by being supplemented by extracts 
from the diary of Sir Richard Newdigate 
himself, though, of course, it would be idle 
to compare his comments on contemporary 
events with those of the immortal Pepys. 
The effect of reading such a book as this 
cannot fail to be optimistic, for the mest 
obvious reflection suggested by it is that 
civilization has immensely advanced since 
the period it describes. Nowhere in the 
wildest West can human life have been held 


cheaper than in the London of the seven- 
teenth century. The grim chapter on 
*“Rough Manners and Barbarous Deeds” 
suggests vividly how heartless and cruel 
must have been the tone of public opinion. 
A woman who has killed 
burned alive; a Frenchman 
burglary and refusing to plead is pressed 
to death; unpopular criminals sentenced to 
the pillory searcely survive the ordeal, 
being unprotected from the assaults of the 
mob; killing or wounding in the street is 
of daily and nightly oceurrence. A eurious 
instance is given of the slender causes 
which were held sufficient to justify a 
duel. 


The Lord Grey, looking on some guns in 
a Gunsmith’s shop. saw an odd kind of gun 
and asked what cockscomb’s fancy it was. 
The Gunsmith answered the Duke of Aibe- 
marte had bespoke it, and when his Lord- 
ship had gone, went and told the Duke that 
the Lord Grey had called him cockscomb. 
Upon which the Duke sent a challenge to 
his Lordship, and they fought 
morn at Totham Court, when Colonel God- 
frey, the Lord's second, disarming Sir Wal- 
er Clergia, the Duke's second, they parted 
their principals. 

The confession 
thief, John 


manent 


of a certain 
Wolfe by name, deserves 
in the reeord of 
f malefactors. When taken 
place of execution 

He 
the pockets of the Nobility of this Kingdom 
and that he has done it at St. James's 
Chapel in the time of receiving the sacra- 
ment, and at the 
Lords. He confessed he 
Ambassador's pockets n the presence 
chamber, and also the pockets of all. the 
Bishops of England, and that he had done 
the same to the several Judges, 
missing a circuit these seven years, 
occasioned his getting twelve good watches 
at one time. He confessed he used to take 
an excursion into Ireland in the Vacation, 
and that he picked forty-six pockets at 
Dublin in two days, insomuch that he was 
forced to set a mark on them, that he 
might not attempt the same twice. 

In connection with one of these executions 
is reported an incident which shows that 
journalistic enterprise of a very yellow hue 
is not entirely a development of recent date. 
The valet of Lord Stafford secured a copy 
of the 
deliver from the scaffold and sold it to a 
stationer whose of the value of a 
‘scoop " that he printed it 
before the and had copies of it 
for sale in the crowd of spectators 

it is pleasant to turn from these 
topics the picture here 
the domestic interiors of the period. 
Richard Newdigate could not allow Par- 
liamentary and Court affairs to absorb all 
his attention, for he was laden with the re- 
sponsibility of a family of eight sons and 
daughters We find him, for in- 
operating an elaborate system of 
fines for the peccadilloes of his household. 
Here are some specimen entries in his ac- 
count book: 

Nan Newton, for breaking a Teapot in 
Phill’'s Chamber, Zs. 6d. 

Ri. Knight, for Pride ard Slighting, “s. 6< 

i , and § &, 2s. Oh 

Wm. Hetherington, for not being ready 
fo go to Church three Sundays, 18d. f 

rho Birdall, for being at Nuneaton from 
morning till night, 5s. 

Cook dead drunk, 10s. 

Betty Air and Sarah Hasledine 2s 6a 
apiece for going to-coton [church] when I 
ordered them to go to Astlay This Hester 
shall have because she obeyed. 


One of his most successful economies was 


professional 
per- 
memorial distin- 


shed to 


vyicked one of the 


sense 
keen 
execution 


was §0 


gruc- 


son given 


to 


seven 


stance, 


the making of his own ink, which, accord- 


ing to the compiler of this volume, must 
have been an excellent concoction, if one 
may judge from its permanence and black- 
ness after two hundred years. The recipe 
is given in full fin one of the extracts, and 
may worth the attention of 
amateurs,. who have sufficient 
their hands. 


Put S ounces of Galls to steep for Ink in 
rain water which I had sent for with 2 
ounces Of Copperas to them and 4 ounces 
of Gum Arabic, which is the just -Propor- 
tion; but afterward I found a dittle above 
# ounces more of Galls, therefore, I send 
for this Copperas (1 ounce more.) The Re- 
ceipt is to steep the Galls ten days, stirring 
them every day; then put m ihe Copperas 
and stir it for a day or two. Then put in 
the Gum and hang it for some time in a 


be 


our own 


time on 


ine 
leather Bottle behind a door that is often 
opened; a week will do, but a fortnight is 
better. It needs no boiling 
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than Paris, but in those 
dently a, co > undertakir 
preparations for starting were most elabo- 


j rate, especially in the furnishing of the ser- 


vants with new liveries fit ‘to make a favor- 
able impression abronG. BE Roobard notes 
a few creditable points in French char- 
acter, but he sums up by’ saying that “ their 
Superstition, nastiness, Supineness, Swear- 
ing, Sabbath breaking, Exacting on 
Strangers,” &c., vindicate ths proverb 
“That the French King is Asinorum Rex.” 

The period covered hy the news letters is 
from 1675 to 1689. The diaries and account 
books are continued until 1710, the year of 
the baronet's death. One is sorry to learn 
that his last years were clouded by quarrels 
with his family, as well as heavy. debts. 
When almost sixty he married again, and 
the entry in his diary three days’after_the 
marriage begins, “Was exceeding melan- 
choly.” The new wife bore him three chil- 
dren. She married again three months 
after she became a widow. 


Mr. Gardiner’s Oliver Cromwell.* 


The text of this volume, except as re- 
vised by the author, is the same as that of 
the sumptuovs illustrated volume issued 
by Messrs. Goupil in their “‘ Illustrated 
Series of Historical Volumes."’ The talent 
for historical writing, which Mr. Gardiner 
has in full measure, (he is now unques- 
tionably the first living English historian,) 
does net promise well for his biographical 
writing, and the event is what we should 
expect. The qualities which make a good 
historical writer are not apt to make a 
good biographer. They are less apt to 


Gardiner, so much of an 
annalist, so indifferent to the dramatic 
situation. What we have here ts a brief 
biography extracted from an exfénded his- 
tory, and it would be very strange if much 
of the character of the history had not 
passed over into the biography. We have 
quite as much a record and philosophy of 
events as a life story of the man Oliver 
Cromwell. At the same time we have some- 
thing very remarkable in the condensation 
of the seven volumes on the civil war, the 
Commonwealth, and Protectorate into a 
biography of 319 duddecimo pages, which 
extends two years beyond the histery as 
so far published. This feat is not, however, 
a surprise. Mr. Gardiner had already 
proved his gift for condensation in his 
“Thirty Years’ War" and his “ Cromwell's 
Place in History.” What is equally re- 
markable is the degree to which, in these 
pages, he ceases to be the annalist. What 
some have régarded as the principal fault 
of his history is here completely out of 
sight. There is, in fact, too little of the 
annalist. There is a paucity of dates. 

But there is one aspect of Mr. Gardiner's 
histories that is equally prominent in this 
biography and greatly to its hurt. It is as 
if he had said of Carlyle’s ‘‘ Cromwell,"’ as 
Michelangelo of Brunelleschi’s dome, ‘* Bet- 
ter than thee I cannot, but like thee I will 
not,”’ and, because Carlyle’s book is 
dramatic, had resolved to make his own 
as little so as possible. What is more like- 
ly is that the instinct of dramatic situation 
wanting to his mind. Cromwell's life 
eertainly one of the most dramatic 
ever lived. Mr. Gardiner has not so repre- 
sented it. He does indeed avail himself of 
the exceedingly dramatic incident of Crom 
well’s night visit to the beheaded Chari 


£0 


is 


but he lets the fact speak for itself (as in | 


this case, perhaps, he well may) without a 
word of emphasis or decoration. It is an 
interesting fact that Mr. Roosevelt, in his 
“Oliver Cromwell,’” with a quick eye for 
the dramatic, passes over this incident in 
silence, perhaps distrusting its authenti- 
city. But it is too good not to be true. 

{t is a circumstance that goes along with 
lack cf dramatic instinct 
that, while recognizing Cromwell as pre- 
eminently a man of action, he minimizes 
his active side and dwells particularly on 
his statesmanship, in which hegwas seldom 
more than second best. The great battles, 


Gardiner's 


*OLIVER CROMWELL. By Samuel Raw- 
son Gardiner, M. A. With frontispiece. 
12mo Pp. 319. Longmans, Green & (%, 
New York and London, 1001. $1.50. 
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of it in evidence when } 

tat bauble,’ and broke up the Rump Par- 
liament, which, by the way, did not, it 
Reems, get so named until after the res- 
toration. j 

_At Dunbar Cromwell was not only the 
successful tacticlan but the able strategist. 
This was not the habit of his life. It was 
still less the habit of his statesmanship. 
There he was always at his best In dealing 
with immediate situations, always at his 
worst when firing at long range. To use a 
word which is getting unduly popular, and 


than for Scotland, wiser for ‘ 
for Ireland, wiser for Great Britain 
for the Continent. His imperialism was at 
the antipodes from his domestic statesman- 
ship in point of wisdom and success. In 
these respects he showed himself a free- 
bern Englishman as clearly as in any. 

It should have been here that Mr. Roose- 
velt, in his ‘ Oliver Cromwell,” found least 
encouragement for his political ideals. 
Where he found the most was in the com- 
promising habit of Cromwell's policy. Some 
one, with deliberate or accidental humor, 


A BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL BY S. R. CROCKETT 


CINDERELLA 


By S. R. Crockerr, author of “ Joan of the Sword Hand,” 


12mo, cloth, 


illustrated, $1.50. 


This book more nearly resembles the ‘Lilac Suabonnet’’ than any of 


Crockett’s other works. 


The Pittsburgh Times says: “ The story is in a delightful form, and is told 


in a manner that is highly amusing. 
in view from start to finish, 
thoroughly delightful story.” 


It is written to entertain, and keeps that end 
It can be heartily recommended as a wholesome and 


The Detroit Free Press says : ‘‘ The story acts upon the reader’s sympathies, 
enlisting them thoroughly, and it certainty is most taking, full of action from cover 
to cover, and destined to fulfilt its mission—to please and to interest--with perfect 


satisfaction. 
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his book “ Cromwell's Life of 
but it is only fair to say that, 
Mr. Gardiner being taken for authority, 
Mr. Roosevelt did not exaggerate Crom- 
well's compromising policy in justification 
of frequently a directer 
policy better. His 
Browne, may have 
wrote, “* Pursue 


has called 
Roosevelt,"’ 


his own, 


would 


though 


have been con- 
Sir Thomas 


when he 


temporary, 
had him in mind 
virtue 

Mr 
ceived 


virtuously.”’ 

Gardiner’s book may not be con- 
dramatically, but it is 
philosophically, and it is thoroughly enjoy- 
able instructive philosophy of 
Cromwell's wavering course from that day 
when we first meet him in Parliament with | 
1 blood speck on his collar to that night of 
the anniversary of 
his soul went up to 
so clear 


conceived 


and as a 


fearful storm when on 
Dunbar and Worcester 
Mr. Gardiner 

Firth how it 
neither get along 
with one; it was because 
of government was 
and as to making himself 
himself be made King, he 

wait upon “I would.” his 
religious toleration he far 
ahead of many and most others in his time, 
and it really the political of 
Roman Catholicism that made him intoler- 
of that. Cromwell for Mr. Gardiner is 
neither C the royalists 
a man, the great- 
Englishman in action as Shakespeare | 
thought. The much-debated ques- 
tion of his sincerity i8 answered in his 
qualification: More and 
to use pious 
actions and 
motives of 
policy, and the 
some degenera- 


made 
that 
without a 


God. has not 
as Mr 
could 
ment 
dermost 


Cromwell | 
Parlia- 
his un- 


was 


nor 
mon- 
King, 
let “I 


theory 
archical, 
or letting 
dare 


not In 


views of was 


was aspect 
int 
irlyle’s saint 
but he 


nor 
devil, is every inch 
est 
was in 
with 


favor some 


more he permitted 
names and 
courses 
political 
habit was 


himself 
justifications for 
which were dictated by 
commercial 
accompanied by 


or 





tion of his moral sense It is not strange 
that many of his contemporaries thought 
him a hypocrite nor that this misconception 
has been hard to kill. 


JOHN WHITE CHADWICK 


Colonial Maryland.” 


The old province and present State of 
Maryland began with the granting of a 
charter to the Calvert family (Lords Bal- 
timore) by James I., and afterward by 
Charles IL., empowering them to possess 
and personally rule all the territory in the 
Chesapeake Bay region, which the Vir- 
ginians on the south and the Swedes and 
Dutch on the north would permit, and 
which they were able to colonize. This 
charter was framed after. the.model of the 
palatinate County of Durham, in England, 
which was really an imperium in inferio, 
and as near independent as anything could 
be.and retain integrity with the king- 
dom. This delegation of almost all royal 
duties and privileges to a provincial pro- 
prietor was, then, no new or shocking 
thing to the people of that day, but it 
would all be ‘‘on paper’’ until there were 
people in the proposed province to be 
ruled, and an up-growth of affairs to be 
administered. These could be looked for 
only by voluntary emigration from Brit- 
ain; and familiar and unobjectionable in 
theory as the propased proprietary govern- 
ment was, no emigrants could be expected 
unless guarantees were given that all the 
rights and immunities of Englishmen at 
home would be retaified abroad, plus the 
special advantages to be iooked for in a 
new country. To insure these rights and 
make the new region attractive, the 
framers of the charter incorporated many 
provisions for the sake of the provincials- 
to-be, which made that instrument an ad- 
vance upon the British Constitution itself; 
and hardly twenty years had passed after 
the settlements of Maryland had begun in 
1633-4 before the colonists, in their elected 
assembly, were practically overruling the 
rule of the proprietor. This continual 
struggle between the people and the chart- 
ered government in the effort of each to 
control under the forms of law—this sway- 
ing balance of power—this turmoil whence 
was precipitated republican institutions as 
we vow know them—went on in all prov- 
inces in much the same way; but in Mary- 
land it had the peculiarity of religious con- 
ditions different from those elsewhere. 


Maryland had been granted by the 
Stuarts, a Catholic dynasty, to a Catholic 
house, while all the other provinces were 
Protestant, m the other hand, the relig- 
ious idea had none or little part among 
the motives for colonization, as was so 
stressfully true of the Puritan settlements 
in’ New England, for instance; and the 
charter bad expressly stipulated that the 
utmost freedom in respect to religious be- 
lief and worship might be enjoyed there— 
a premise which was faithfully kept., This 
tolerance, at that time so unusual, more 
than anything else attracted emigrants,, 
but it Was by no means easy to maintain. 
At first Catholics were almost exclusively 
in control of offices, and Jesuit priests 
were active. Thése soon attemptéd-to.de- 
clare themselves fred of all legal controf, ’ 
tried to secure from the Indians Vast tragts 
ot land for.the Church, Neen + 
estates ndt only 
made sanct 
weeenere OF the prin 
by. oth the <8 
ae. aot on mae to te Governor and 
cers were 
mney ould. b oa dae aon 


oft 


le 1h plainer 

, offices Wor in 2 on ac- 
cotin€ of of his nd soon 
the proprietor took cafe that at least halt 
his council and officers were Protestants. 
Later the Puri got. 9! er hand,” 


~ 


and finally, during the middle of the 
eighteenth century, the province was 
racked both politically and socially by the 
determination of the Church of England 
men establish their Church there, by 
the evils flowing from “ donative livings,”’ 
badly distributed parishes, and scandal- 
ous lives and behavior of many of the par- 
that occupied the place of minis- 
but really devoted themselves wholly 
to gaining wealth and the practice of vice. 
The most notorious was that “ reverend” 
ruffian, Bennet Allen, who was perhaps 
the pattern for that dissolute clergyman of 
the same name in “ Richard Carval,’’ whose 
author evidently knew his local history 
It is the history of the development of 
the idea of social and political liberty, and 
how the people worked out their salvation 
under the persistent forms of Proprietary 
rule, which Mr. Mereness the 
volume under review He that 
‘the book written as 
tion for the degree of Doctor 
losophy Columbia University,” 
student-immaturity 
the contrary, it is thoroughly digested, 
minute study, “from original of 
which the greater part exists only in man 
uscript,”’ 
the 
history, 


to 


asites 
ters, 


gives in 


tells us 
has been 
of Phi- 
in but it 
bears no marks of 


matter 


which must prove of great 
philosophic student of 
and at the time is 
ing reading, for the style 
pages not incumbered with long 
from documents, other lumber. 
The chronologically, 


but by 


to 
interest- 
the 

extracts 


same 
is lively and 
or 


story is treated not 


phases of development. Thus 
the matter of land-tenure is 
traced, gradually changing fromthe 
simple ownership by the lord proprietor 
and the manorial system, to the almost 
complete disappearance of the lord's de- 
mesne in a public land office. Industrial 
and social development are next sketched. 
Part II. concerns itself with the govern- 
ment, in its relations to the colonists on 
the one hand, and to the Crown and the 
Church on the other. The relations of the 
lord proprietor to the Crown, the charter 
and his people form the subject of a ehap- 
ter; and the constitution, methods and de- 
velopment of the elective assembly an- 
other, followed by a particular account of 
the source and administration of provincial 
law, and the conduct of military affairs 

the last a cause of constant trouble in the 
Assembly, which was called upon ‘2 pay 
the bills. Finance, local government, re- 
ligion and the clergy, and the relations of 
the proprietary with the home govern- 
ment, are other topics—the last suitably 
closing the book by showing how finally 
the people separated themselves and joined 
the other Colonies in the struggle for 
American independence in the most natural 
and logical way, and with a preparedness 
of mind and material that were nowhere 
exceeded, 


topics 
in Part Il. 


Noah Brooks's Account of the 


First Crossing of the 
Continent.” 


Mr. Brooks has retold in popular form 
and in a single volume the always interest- 
ing and much-sought story of Lewis and 
Clark's exploring expedition, existant only 
in editions either long out of print or prac- 
tically inaccessible, because of their lim- 
itation and consequent expensiveness. Of 
the former class was the first authoritative 
narrative of the expedition, published in 
1814, of which Nicholas Biddle of Phila- 
delphia was the author and editor, though 
it was attributed on its title page to Paul 
Allen—a work of which the value was 
quickly attested by its republication in 
london, Dublin, Paris, Germany, and Hol- 
land. Of the second class, referred to 
as out of the reach of the average book 
buyer, was the work of the scholarly Dr. 
Elliott Coues in four volumes, issued in 
1893 and limited to an edition of 1,000 
copies. To this, the finest by all odds 
of the forty imprints of the explorers’ story, 
and to the accompanying notes and other 
explanatory matter of its able editor, Mr. 
Brooks has been indebted for the present 
form of the narrative, which is told so 
far as possible in the language of the 
leaders of the expedition as given in their 
journals, 


After presenting a brief chapter on the 
Louisiana Purchase, to popularize which 
the Federalists averred that Jefferson had 
projected the expedition, the author plunges 
into the narration of that remarkable ad- 
venture which resulted in the penetration 
and exploration of the vast Western soli- 
tude, of which the Americaif people were 
more ignorant than we are now in regard 
to the polar regions, and in which it was 
confidently predicted the mammoth of pres 
historic times and other unknown but mon- 
strous animals would -be found. Under 
Capt. Merriwether’ Lewis of Virginia, an 
army officer, originally appointed by Jef- 
ferson to lead the expedition, and William 
Clark, another Virginian, chosen by Lewis 
‘as comrade and coadjutor, the. party set 
out from St. Louls in«May,. 1804, -Not in- 
eluding the two Captains, there were 
twenty-six men in the company—nine from 
Kentucky, selected especially because of 

frontier @xperience; 5 Fang od soldiers 
-army;, Chosen from many 


whb-eageriy-v their services; two 


‘SUD | Irrenchvayageurs, and a black sérvant of 


‘Capt. Clark. Their route lay up the Mis- 
sourl, which they ascended-as far as posy 


‘sible In boats, and -thence across the 


“Great Divide’ to the headwaters of the 
Columbia, then newly discovered. it must 
be noted this was a far more difficult 
track by which to traverse the continent 
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A WIDOW AND 
HER FRIENDS 


By C. D. GIBSON 


The new Gibson book for rgo01, con- 
taining 90 splendid drawings in the 
artist’s best style. Enclosed in a deco- 
rated box. 


Pricz, $5.00. 


THE DOLLY DIALOGUES 


By ANTHONY HOPE. 


An exquisite edition-de-luxe of Mr. Hope’s popular writings, con- 
taining several new dial ogues. Tilustrated with seventeen 
beautiful full-page drawings by Howard Chandler Christy. 


Price, $2.50, net. 


FOOTBALL CALENDAR 


ie by E. B. Bird. Tweive spirited drawings in color by I. 
Hazelton of scenes from remarkable match games. This 

Pers dates from November 1st and covers the entire foot- 

ball year, A splendid cover with seals of 2q0f the leading 


American colleges. Price $2 50 
, . . 


Books for Younger Folk 


NIGHTMARE | YANKEEDOODLE 
LAND GANDER 


By G. Orr Clark. By Otto von Gottschalk. 
Splendid verses for children, with over 100 | A historical nonsense book for children, 
charming full-page i'lustrations in color containing 64 bright color pictures, 
and black and white. with rollicking verses. 
Price, $1.50. Price, $1.50. 


THE MEMOIRS OF | BIG BOOK OF 
SIMPLE SIMON | HORSES” GOATS 


By Edward Penfield. 
By D. B. Keeler. 


Children’s picture book in color, contain- 
Fifty-two full pages of color pictures, with ing many large fascinating drawings that 
merry nonsense rhymes. will appeal to all boys and girls. 
Price, $1.50.° 


Price, $1.50. 
A NEW CATALOGUE 


Beautifully illustrated by a majority of the best artists of America, describing recent 
publications, will be sent free to any address. 


R. H. RUSSELL, ° res" 


New York City. 


———__—_. 





M°CLURE’S 


FOR NOVEMBER 


Contains fifteen superbly illustrated articles, stories and poems, among which 
appear a thrilling account of the Fastest Race Ever Run (the great automo- 
bile race from Paris to Berlin); a powerful story of ward politics; an authori- 
tative study of the mammoth steel corporation that is thoroughly interesting; 
and a heart-warming story of Thanksgiving time. The most timely article is 


ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


A masterly presentation of the man’s character. written with frank, absolute 
sincerity and with an acumen and insight that no one else, 

THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED FROM PERSONAL ACQUAINTANCESHIP, 
has ever brought to bear upon the personality of Theodore Roosevelt. It makes 
clear just what kind of a President such a man is bound to make. There is no 
other writer devoting himself to this special branch of literature—the character 
study—who has the endowment, the literary art of expression, that William 
Allen White has. It is arare and great achievement to make 

A REAL MAN AS TYPICAL AS A GREAT CHARACTER IN A NOVBL. 
it is an article from which historians of the future will be able to get at the 
real man. 


TEN CENTS A COPY 


Our programme for next year is now ready to be announced. 
Send postal for handsome illustrated prospectus tn eolors. 





‘wens iis thunene?’ i inese Gen be no doubt of it, for Mr. units eee 


and goneral experie ces is so true that 


a aa 


_of their hopes, disappointments, 
atleast eo hundred thousand families will wonder 
they told thelr own stories to the author.” e. 





capital she is quite innocent of the mean- 
tag of “ would” and “ will,” although she 


has been a. sehoot her in her native | 


Boeotia, and even some months of 
residence she speaks of “ talking the Eng- 
lish language” and thinks that “malaria ’’ 
#ignifies a disease, but she is both sensi- 
‘ble and pure-minded, amd exerciges a high- 


ly beneficial influence upon the little circle» 


of her personal acquaintances, Her de- 
scriptions of what she sces and hears are 
rigidly kept to the level of the simplicity 
to be expected in such a woman's letters 
to her sister, and are sure to please that 
very large group of women among whom, 
even in these days of society reporters, 
private letters from large cities are handed 
about and read to tatters, To write for 
these women is an-art, and If the product 
be not literature, it is something far more 
creditable to the producer than those 
descriptions of profligacy and defenses of 
vice supposed to please readers more 
versed in the ways of the world. _ 

Miss Farquhar can write in another style 
when she chooses, but she is mistress of this, 
and as she works for a class far outnum- 
bering the learned, the well-bred, and the 
fashionable, she will undoubtedly count 
her readers by the hundred thousand and 
will benefit every one of them. 


_— 


A Book or « .overnment.* 

With a would-be assassin yet living and 
with his supporters still talking and writ- 
ing, with the stranglers of good govern- 
ment still levying tribute and still sneering 
at civic purity, there should be no diffi- 
culty in convincing school boards and 
teachers that the especial need of the plain 
citizen is clear understanding of the powers 
of the Government and the rights and 
duties of the governed, For this reason 
“ ‘The Government of the American People,” 
by Messrs. Frank Strong and Joseph Scha- 
fer, President and Professor of History of 


*HER WASHINGTON EXPERIENCES. 

7 Anna Farquhar. Cloth. Illustrated. 16mo. 
Five unpaged leaves. Pp. 222. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. $1.25. 

*THE GOVERNMENT OF THE AMER- 
ICAN PEOPLE. By Frank Strong and 

Joseph Schafer. 12mo. Ilustrated. . 

vill.-200. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

65 cents net. 


The Alien. 


By F. F. Monrrfsor, author of ‘‘Into the 


A Story. 


Highways and Hedges, ’’ etc. 

Miss Montrésor has utilized incident and intrigue in this excellent story 
to give a vivid delineation of character. 
and there are also glimpses of South America. 
prodigal, the self-sacrifice of a woman, and the mingled motives of an ad- 
venturer, who plays a leading part, are all sketched with the delicacy, pene- 
tration, and grasp of motives that have distinguished this talented author's work. 


Shipmates. 


A Volume of Salt-Water Fiction. 
son, author of ‘‘ Masters of Men,’’ ete. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

When Mr. Robertson writes of the sea, the tang of the brine and the 
snap of the sea-breeze are felt behind his words. 
diversified work of fiction this virile sea writer has given us. 
and mysteries of sea life, the inner tragedies of the foks"!, and the original 
developments in the course of true love at sea, are among the vivid pictures 
that make up this charming volume 


While Charlie Was Away. 


By Mrs. Pouttnry BicELow. 


piece. 12mo. 


A Novel. 
75 cents. 


Mrs. Bigelow tells a wonderfully vivid story of a woman in London 
‘* smart ’* life whose hunger for love involves her in perils, but finds a true 
Her tale is remarkable for its picture of the constant 
demands of a vanity that fears a loss of attractiveness and the pathetic under- 
lying desire for real love that are so cleverly suggested in the leading charac- 
ter and illustrated in other figures of the London social environment. 


The Most Famous Loba 


A Romance. . By N. K. Bursserr, author of ‘‘From the 
Unsounded Sea,’’ etc. No. 305 Appletons’ Town and 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents, 

This is a romance of Carcassonne, a picturesque tale of knights and 
ladies and troubadours in the thirteenth century, and most of all a story of the 
beautiful and passionate Loba, daughter of the Sieur de Cabaret. Miss Blis- 
sett's romance shows a remarkable power of sympathy with her distant theme, 
and a rare talent in the realization of fanciful characters. 


way out in the end. 


Country Library. 


AN 


ern 
dency to regard 

condescension. Bach chapter is mewn | 
summarized, and bag pi whl sippnment 
by questions raising in ting points, and 
by su tions as to collateral read 

a fairly good index furnishes a key 
whole, but it would be improved by greater 
minuteness. The volume would make good 
supplementary reading, an excellent Con- 
stitutional manual, and a reference book 
of much usefulness. 


“The Housing Problem.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

I was interested at seeing your reference 
to, or comparison between, the letters in 
The London Daily News and my book, 
“Back to the Soil.”" I saw and cut out sev- 
eral of those letters when I was in Oxford 
studying this Summer. (My book was then 


1 done and I was reading proof; indeed, had 


finished reading proof; the finished printed 
book was sent me about Aug. 15.) 

There is great interest in the “ housing 
problem” in England. One of the Univer- 
sity Extension lecturers, Mr. Horsburg, in 
his two lectures, “Industrial War” and 
“ Industrial Peace,” ran along very closely 
beside my plan of colonization; so close 
was he to it (in his suggestions) that I 
yielded to my enthusiasm and gave him one 
of the two copies of my book, which ar- 
rived just at noon one day as he finished 
his last lecture. 

Regarding my proposition to trust the 
colonists with full ownership of their 


or two,) Mr. Robert Buchanan of Pittsburg 
tells me that the Amalgamated Steel Com- 
pany (or something of that sort) has al- 
ready done this, tn the village of Vander- 
griff, four miles out of Pittsburg; and the 
colonists (their operatives) do not abuse 
the confidence placed in them. Pullman, at 
Pullman, did not quite dare try this. It 
has risks, but can work. 
BRADLEY GILMAN. 


Springfield, Mass., Oct. 26, 1901. 


house and land, (after a novitiate of a year 


12mo. Cioth, $1.50. 


The scene is laid partly in England 
The love of a mother for a 


By Moraan Roserr- 
With Frontis- 


*¢ Shipmates*’ is the most 
The adventures 


16mo. Cloth, 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


EDITION ‘limited to 295 copter, octavo, printed 
in Caslon old-style with original title-page and 


label drawings. 
35 COPIES ON JAPAN VELLUM, bound. in Frengft Vellum- 


_ 


Price;-$15,00 wet. 


260. CoPieS ON SPECIAL HAND-MADE PAPER, bound in 
French Vellum and Royat Purple Boards. 


Price, $7.50 net. 


THROUGH the courtesy of Mr..E. C. Stedman and Mr. 
G. E, Woodberry and their’ publishers, Messrs. H, 
S. Stone & Co., their authoritative version of the poems 


has been followed. 


The volume miy be had at the 


booksellers, or directly at the office of 
THE LAURENTIAN PRESS 


353 FirTH AVENUE, 


New York 
(Greulars sent on application). 


afraid of human beings, others, as 
buffalo, elk, and antelope, supplying them 
at once with the supremest pleasures 
of the chase, and with amplest provision 
for their larder; grizzly bears giving them 
their first—and very frequent—tastes of the 
most exciting adventure the sportsman can 
know—and all of this In the midst of a 
jJand which had the charm and the awe of 
the unknown—they had, indeed, a unique 
and enviable experience which even to read 
about invokes enthusiasm. 

But the serious, practical value of their 
service lay in the fact that they were the 
absolute pioneers in the new possessions 
of their country, and their explorations 
were the first lesson In the demonstration 
of the enormous usefulness of that vast 
region they impressed the first footprints 
upon. “They prepared the way for trade 
with the Indian tribes, in the heart of the 
continent, and proved that a pathway to 
the Pacific was practicable for the little 
nation between the eastern seaboard and 
the Alleghanies, just awakening to a con- 
sciousness of its energy and destiny, Capt 
Clark chronicled the first sight of the ocean 
Nov. 8, 1805, over eighteen months from the 
time tht the party had left the Mississip- 
pi. They had toilsomely, with infinite dit- 
ficulty and amid infinite and “incessant 
dangers, occupied a year and a half in trav- 
érsing a distance which the traveler of 
to-day with perfect ease accomplishes in 
four days. On the return trip, when com- 
ing down the White River, (a tributary of 
the Missouri in the region now known as 
South Dakota,) they met the first white 
men who were able to give them news 
from home. This was on Sept. 3, 1806, and 
one of the important items was that Ham- 
ilton had been killed in a duel by Burr, 
July 11, 1804, or over two years previously. 
A little later they met a trader who said 
that they “ had been given up for lost, and 
that it was believed they never would be 
heard of again."" It was on Sept. 23, 1806, 
that the adventurers arrived in St. Louis, 
having consumed in this pioneer journey 
across the continent and back two years 
and four months. All the participants in 
the expedition were given lands (in addi- 
tion to other payment) and Capts. Lewis 
and Clark, it is pleasant to be reminded, 
were commissioned respectively as the 
first and second Governors of the territory 
they had explored. 


The Old Regime.* 


The decade preceding the French Revolu- 
tion and the events leading up to it are re- 
corded in this book with minuteness and 
fidelity. The facts were gathered from con- 
temporaneous pamphlets preserved in the 
British Museum as well as in the Archives 
Parlementaires, Parts, and from the in- 
numerable writers who have written on the 
subject. The reader from the start is in- 
spired with confidence in the picture of 
the condition of France in this critical pe- 
riod of her history. 

In the opening chapter the writer gives 
an interesting account of the condition 
of society under Louis XIV., “ where men 
bowed down before the table at which the 
King ate, and the bed on which he lay.” 
This is followed by a charming ac- 
count of Versailles, the capital, -and 
the ceremonies in vogue there, one of which 
is extremely amusing and droll. This marked 
the return of the King from the hunt and 
was called the unbooting, at which the 
members of the royal family, the nobles, 
and the pages of the King’s household were 
expected to be present. They had to ap- 
pear in Court dress. 

A ehapter is devoted to the affair of the 
famous diamond fiecklace, which cost Mme. 
de la Motte, the chief culprit,- imprison- 
ment for life and her husband the galleys, 
white Cardinal Rohan, a prince of the blood 
and a prominent actor in the affair, after a 
farce trial, though confessing his guilt to 
the King, was acquitted, but banished from 
the Court. In this disgraceful affair the 
Queen, Marie-Antoinette, however, was 
blameless. The writer makes the fact ap- 
parent’ that Marie-Antoinette is largely 
deserving of much of the odium her sub- 
jects’ heaped upon her. She alienated the 
older and graver nobility, and earned for 
herself a reputation for extravagance, 
frivolity, ard gambling. It was unfortunate 
that during all the early years of the reign 
of Marie-Antoinette she had never ap- 
proached the subject of politics .except tn 
the interest of Austria. This reacted, the 
author observes, on her influence in two 
directions. It prejudiced her subjects as 
well as the King. “ Half the people,” she 
herself wrote, ‘‘are persuaded that I send 
thousands to Austria.”” While of her re- | 
lation toward her husband, she says: 
** Whatever may be said or whatever may 
happen, I am never anything but second, 
*THE LAST DAYS OF THE FRENGH 

MONARCHY. By Sophie H. Maclehose, 
author of ‘‘ Tales from Spencer."" Glasgow: 


James MacLehose & Sons, Publishers to the 
University. 3001. $2.25. 
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The work, however, bears evidence of 
skill in selection and a certain definite 
simplicity of style that is convincing. It 
commences with the landing of Bloch and 
his companions—or rather with Henry 
Hudson's discovery—and brings the reader 
through Colonial days at a fairly digni- 
fied, though not unhurried, pace. But from 
the time of Washington to that of—shall we 
say Croker?—we are hurried breathlessly, 
by leaps and bounds. But to compress 
such a story within the limits of 250 pages 
—or, say, 1,000 words—is a feat to be 
undertaken with fasting and prayer. The 
wonder is that Mr. Hemstreet has done it 
80 well, 

One sees in the familiar moon face of 
Walter Van Twiller and the hard-headed- 
ness of Peter Stuyvesant a possible reflec- 
tion of Washington Irving’s portraiture, 
and, indeed, it does not seem possible for 
any writer to-day to get away from Knick- 
erbocker’s humorous creation when he 
writes of early Manhattan, The city is, 
and probably always will be, largely as 
Irving built it, and to the end of time’ will 
be stamped with the impress of his quaint 
fancy. 

“ The Story of Manhattan" is well adapt- 
-ed for use as a textbook. It is hardly 
more than an outline, but-an outline with 
color and strength. There are no attémpts 
to draw philosophical deductions from the 
well-attested facts, or to. suggest new 
realings of public eventa. All is simple, 
straightforward, and safe. 

In* getting up the book the publishers 
have succeeded in their attempt to make a 
quaint and old-fashioned but still attractive 
volume. Its fifty illustrations are repro- 
duced generally from old prints and wood- 
cuts. A good index adds to its value. There 
are few dates given in the body of the 
book, which aims rather at being a run- 
ning narrative of events; but the table of 
events preceding the index is supplemented 
with a full list of dates. 


A Fox Hunting Family.* 


The sub-title, ‘‘The Badminton Hunt,” 
in Mr. T. F. Date’s volume, is of more im- 
portance than the main one, “ The Eighth 
Duke of Beaufort.” As to the Somerset 
family there is great probability that 
Charles Somerset was not born in wedlock. 

It seems likely that part of Charles Som- 
erset’s early life was passed under the care 
of Henry VIIIL., who ever watched over his 
fortunes and acknowledged the relationship 
between them The King Was not only 
drawn to Somerset by the ties of a common 
descent, but by the attraction of a common 
taste. 

Somerset became a diplomatist, and the 
author states that Ambassadors of the fif- 
teenth and sixteenth centuries were little 
more than legalized spies. The Somersets 
were stanch adherents of the King and 
followed the fortunes of the Tudors and 
the Stuarts. When seamanship was not 
deemed necessary in the English navy 
Somerset was one of the earliest of Eng- 
lish Admirals. The man made his way 
rapidly and became a peer, a Knight of the 
Garter, and a Privy Councilor, besides se- 
curing much wealth. By marriage Somer- 
set also strengthened his position. It was 
in the closing years of Charles II.’s reign 
that the family reached the highest point 
in its successful careeer. The Badminton 
estate had been left to Henry by his cousin 
Elisabeth. 

Slightly interested as may be the general 
reader in the genealogy of the Somersets, 
we now come to what is more to the tastes 
of many, the history of the Badminton 
hounds, When fox hunting began no one 
can precisely tell. Some writers of sporting 
proelivities have fixed the first regular fox 
hunt as having taken piace in 1642. It is 
from the year 1728 that we have ftrust- 
“worthy. materials regarding the Badminton 
paek. There are kennel records which 
have been preserved. During the minority 
of the fifth Duke his guardians kept up a 
pack of stag hounds. There is a story still 
credited that on one occasion, the déer 
having bolted and disappeared, a fox was 
found, and for want of something better 
Reynard was chased. The opinions of many 
atithorities in. such matters are that deer 
and fox were run by the same dogs, Henry, 
the third Duke, was not fortunate in his 
marital relations and sought relaxation in 
sport,. There were at this time deer hounds, 
harriers, and. fox hounds. 

What-is known as the Meyneil strain is 
found in the Badminton pack to-day. ‘The 
iriterest taker by the fifth’ Duke in fox 
hunting was of the keenest. Much of the 
excellence of the pack was due to the’ head 
huntsman, Long. His mission was to breed 
a finer style of hound. Devoted to sport, 
the fame of the Duke and the Badminton 
pack spread ali over England. This was 


*THE STORY OF, MANHATTAN. By 
Charles Hemstreet, Illustrated. Pp. 249. New 
York: Charles Serihner’s Sons. $1. 

*THE GHTH DUBE OF BEAUFORT, 
AND THE BADMINTON HUNT. With 

a Sketch of the Rise of the Somerset Family. 

By T. EB. Dale, M. A. Cloth, Lllustrated. Pp. 

290. New York: EB. P» Dutton & Co. $4.50. 





the period when. hospitality at Badminton 
was lavish. A chronicler of the time writes: 

The fixture of the day was The Lawn, 
which implies Badminton Park House; and 
it generally happens that there are present 
not only a numerous field of sportsmen, 
but carriages filled with ladies and gentle- 
men from Bath and Bristol, and also from 
the surrounding chateaux, merely to enjoy 
the spectacle, are among the crowd. This 
morning, however, having been ans this 
but a fit one for a spectacle, prevented suc 
an assemblage, and although it cleared up 
before the throwing off time, there was by 
no means a numerous one. But, really, this 
is a sight worthy any one’s while to wit- 
ness. Breakfast for at least-fifty is served 
in the great hall, with a full attendance 
of servants, all in their evening costumes, 
and a most agreeable mixture of le déjeuner 
& la fourchette et A l'Anglaise is presented 
to the choice of the company, which is 
confined to the inmates of the house and 
the members of the Badminton Hunt.” 


The seventh Duke died in 1853, and was 
succeeded by Henry Charles Fitzroy, who 
became the eighth Duke. Born in 1824, he 
*tollowed the sporting instincts of the Som- 
erset family. Early in life he learned all 
the secrets of the kennel and of. the hunt- 
ing field. As Lord Worcester he had a 
commission in the First Life Guards. Un- 
fortunately for the young gentleman to the 
love of fox hunting there was combined a 
strong relish for the turf. The racecourse 
eventually crippled the Duke, for his losses 
were heavy. Nevertheless the Badminton 
pack was kept up and under the guidance 
of the Duke sport was never better. Even- 
tually the Duke gave up racing. The eighth 
Duke died in 1899. The author writes: 

When in the fullness of time the eighth 
Duke of Beaufort passed away, all men 
felt that a familiar and notable figure of 
our time had been lost. In his faults and 
his virtues he was a typical Englishman of 
a very gallant and lovable type * * * 
men like the late Duke of Beaufort, whose 
life influenced so many of the most inter- 
esting of eur occupations, who ruled and 
guided for good our two great national 
sports, racing and hunting, will live in the 
records of social history. 

It is particularly worthy of mention that 
the Beaufort hunt was not inclined toward 
hard riding. Fox hunting never ought to 
be considered in the light of steeplechasing. 


Col. Mo-tgom ry'’s Reminiscence * 

The volume entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of a 
Mississippian in Peace and War," by Mr. 
Frank A. Montgomery, Lieutenant Colonel 
of the First Mississippi Cavalry, and who 
has filled many places of trust in his 
State, is a work of decided interest. In a 
plain and unostentatious manner Mr. Mont- 
gomery tells of the part he played in the 
civil war, but besides that presents sketches 
of domestic- life in the South before and 
after the strife. The writer of this auto- 
biography was born Jan. 7, 1830, in Adams 
County, Miss., some twelve mil from 
Natchez. The family were well-to-do, and 
Mr. Montgomery received a good education. 
While at Oakland College, having gone 
through the junior class, the war with 
Mexico was declared. The young lad was 
at once attacked with the war fever and 
was mustered in, but on account of age was 
rejected. Returning to his studies, he en- 
tered Allegheny College in Meadville, Penn., 
remaining there for a year. Coming home 
he went to live on his plantation, for the 
cultivation of cotton was to occupy his at- 
tention. Describing the planter’s life of half 
a century ago, the author writes: 


The highest ambition of all men in the 
South at that time, so far as occupation 
was concerned, was to be a planter and to 
spend the most if not all his time on his 

antation. For this the merchant invested 
his fits, the lawyer his earnings, and in- 
deed everybody saved all he could to attain 
this ideal life. The planter living on his 
own lands, surrounded by h slaves, a 
happy, childlike race in that day, dispensed 
a broad and generous hospitality; no one 
was ever turned from his door. For even the 
lowliest a place was found. His neighbors 
were everybody within a day's ride from 
his home, and frequent visits were made, 
the planter mounted on his splendid saddle 
horse, his favorite mode of travel, and his 
wife and children in the carri . He 8 
a proud man, proud of his wife and chil- 
dren, proud of his plantation and slaves, 
proud of his stainless honor, and ready to 
exact or give satisfaction for wrongs fan- 
cied or real, suffered or done, not by the 
deadly pistol concealed im his hip pocket, 
but by a meeting on the field of honor, with 
mutual friends to seefair play. 


Describing the colored people of that time, 
Mr. Montgomery says: 


The negro of that day was a happy and 
childlike creature. He had no wants not 
willingly supplied; he had no cares; his 
day’s work done, he slept secure. Crime 
was literally unknown to him. The plant- 
er jeft his wife and children on his place 
surrounded by his slaves, sure that they 
were safe from harm. Now what is his 
condition? I speak not of a few bright ex- 
ceptions. Ask the jails, the penitentlaries, 
the lunatic asylums, which are filled not 
from the ranks of the old slaves, but their 
sons and da ters. No white man will now 
leave his family on his place surrounded by 
negroes alone, and often when I have been 
on the bench I have been constrained to 
exec jurors for this reason, Insanity was 
as unknown among negroes before the war 
as homicide; each was extremely rare. I 
remember fn those days but one reall 
crazy negro, though there were occasional- 
ly {diets, and though we have now two 
large asylums, the jails are filled with 

vi 


those who cannot be received. 


Montgomery was married in 1848, 
and it is pleasant to learn that in 1898 was 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 


the whole man changed; his wrath was 
terrible and few if any dared to brave it. 

There is no man who took up arms for 
the South who does not hold that the re- 
moval of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston from the 
command in Georgia and the placing of 
Gen. Hood in his place was the most fatal 
of errors. Hood seems to have had as little 
confidence in the men as the soldiers had 
in him.?The cavalry Hood spoke of in high 
terms, but as regards the infantry his 
opinion of it was not encouraging. Mr 
Montgomery is entirely in the right when 
he writes: 

No braver men ever gave battle than 
the infantry which Johnston turned over 
to Hood, and if they became demoralized 
it was after he took the command; and 
if they were demoralized, strange they 
fought so bravely on the 22d and 28th of 
July. They deserved the highest praise in- 
stead of blame for their gallant conduct in 
every field where he led them into battle, 


and if they did not win it was because the 
odds were against them. 


Mr. Montgomery was taken prisoner in 


the neighborhood of Selma. 

After the close of the war came the reign 
of the carpet-bagger. To the stings of de- 
feat and the sorrows of poverty there came 
the new distress, with the swarm of human 
locusts. There was a carpet-bagger in Bol- 
ivar County, and he is thus described: 


Florey, young as he was, was the rec- 
ognized leader of this crowd of cormor- 
ants. He had a big drum at his office, 
which could be heard for miles around, and 


when the drum beat, like the great war | 


drum of the Aztecs, it summoned the faith- 
ful, and they came from far and near. 
* * * He desired to control and did con- 
trol the negro for his own purpose, but he 
never seemed to desire to excite their hos- 
tility to the white people, except polit- 
ically. What he wanted was money, and 
SO was quite willing to empty the coffers 
of the State into his own pocket. It took 
some years before the white man in the 
south had once more his rights as a human 
being allotted him. 

Mr. Montgomery describes the period of 
misrule. But better times were not so far 
distant, In 1879 Mr. Montgomery was 
elected to_the House of Representatives, 
and held the position for three consecutive 


terms. Later he became Circuit Judge. 


Thank God the men who espoused the | 


cause of the South in their youth are to- 
day the strongest Unionists, and Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s conclusion is: 


The shadows are rolling round me, but 
there are no clouds to obseure my vision of 
the future of my country, great and glori- 
ous as it now is, and becoming more and 
more united as time rolls on. 


Prof, Hart’s “ American History.*” 

The first thought as one glances over 
these handsome and winning books is: 
How enjoyable must have been the task of 
compiling them! It is like a collector dis- 
playing his treasures to appreciative friends 
to set before the public chosen gems of 
reading and judgment culled from the 
chronicles of the New World and the libra- 
ry of Americana. The plan is well stated 
in the title, for it is an endeavor to ar- 
range in a series, progressing with the 
growth of time, the accounts made by 
contemporaries of the principal and {fllu- 
minating events of American history as 
they followed one another. It is true that 
they are not given in full, but the editor 
has trimmed his extracts with nice judg- 
ment, and it may be trusted that what. Is 
presented is the better part and the more 
pertinent part. Prof. Hart believes, very 
justly, in the value of placing before stu- 
dents of American history these consecu- 
tive examples of the writings of men who 
were a part of the things they recorded and 
described, not only for the sake of checking 
the possible errors, or misconceptions, or 
prejudices which have crept into histories, 
but also because these original writings 
carry to the reader’s mind “a flavor of the 
life which our ancestors liyed and the mo- 
tives which guided them,” and he hopes 
that the reader may find in these brief but 
lively and human extracts the real spirit of 
his countrymen. 

Prof. Hart tells us that great pains have 
been taken to draw from the first authorti- 
tative edition in English, in each case, and 
to make faithful translations of whatever 
has been taken from works ‘in foreign 
languages, and that the copy is exact— 
spelling, grammar, and all. Then each vol- 
ume is prefaced by advice as to how it 
may best be used by investigators, by gen- 
eral readers, and especially by teachers as 
an aid to their classroom work, and in this 
last respect it will undoubtedly serve a 
very high purpose and be widely welcomed. 
Furthermore, each article is preceded by 
a note of reference to fuller information, 
where the particular subject ‘may be fol- 
lowed out. 

The first volume deals with the Era of 
Colonization from 1492 to 1689, but it 
really starts with some little-known ac- 
counts of the exploration of our northeast 
coast by the Norsemen in the tenth cen- 


The. articles number 172, and there 
is a copious index. The second volume 
deals with the Building of the Republic 
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Huntington Illustrated 12mo. Pp 
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of an Intensely Dramatic Flavor 


“The narrative.is ,well sus- 
tained, the gigie vigorous and 
attractive and the situations’ 
are so intelligently mana 
and humorously connected t 
it is with regret that the fanaa 
lays down the book and-.con- 
templates the ‘ finis.’ '""—New 
Orleans Picayune, Sept. 15, 1901. 


“Tteis a brilliant 
thrillingly. interest 
out. 


peptatmenc’, 
ng through- 
he romance- has in it 
that wer which compels ad- 
miration and insures pular- 
ity.’’ — Philadelphia Telegraph, 
Bept. 7, 1901. 


By CHARLES FELTON PIDGIN, 
Author of 


QUINCY ADAMS SAWYER 


At all Booksellers. 


In Preparation. 


MISS PETTICOATS. 


What fHlappened to 
Wigglesworth 


By W. D. FULLER 


Zions Advocate says: 


Mr. Wigglesworth is first, last and always 
a grumbling husband, one doubtless of many. 
In holding up the mirror and giving Mr. 
Wigglesworth a chance to see himself very 
clearly, Mr. Fuller has done a most excellent 


servic 


The publishers have clothed it 
worthy the heartiest appreciation 
adequately and well-toned. 


in 
of | 


clear The bi 


* rikingly 


handsome 
e mode sel we critic, 


PRICE, $1.50 


e for the Wigglesworths wherever found. 


shape Typographically it ts 
with the illustrations 


wien sees GU eetBlet Ul 


$100 IN GOLD GIVEN AWAY. 


The publishers offer a prize of One 
every married man should read ** What 
Anybody may win this prize, which will be 
particulars given with each book. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
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best reason why 


1902. Full 


HOLIDAY BINDING, 


“SON, Publishers, 


MASS. 


The Symphony of Life 


By HENRY WOOD 





‘*Mr. Wood is an attractive represtntaties Of the so-called ‘new thought.’ ’’- 


The Outlook ——‘‘ Ripe scholarship, 
thought.’ 
sense, ’’— 
Ideas. 
inspiration and suggestion.’ 
Opinion.— 
it with life.”—Chicago Record-Herald. 


Fine cloth, gilt top, rough edges, 300 pages .... 


IOKS BY 


,D FOR LIST OF OTHER Bt 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent postpaid 


—''A deep thinker and clever writer.” 
’— Brooklyn Citizen. ——‘* Luminous and forceful. 
-‘*The magic of his pen takes from a dry subject all duliness and imbues 


sustained power, 
’——Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette.——‘‘ Philosophy and science in the highest 
-Atlanta Journal,——“ An intellectual as well as a spiritual delight.” 


lucid expression and incisive 


— Boston 


-Chicago Chronicle,——‘‘ Source of 


” — Public 


$1.25 


THE SAME AUTHOR 


on receipt of price by the publishers 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston 


FUNK @ WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York @®London 
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of poetry and the noblest 
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Tarry 
Thow Till 


I Come 


** A very superior histori- 


cal romance... . 
never 
sion it made upon me.” 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
The Shoes of Fortune. 


By NEIL MUNRO, author of “John 
Splendid,” etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The hero of this tale inherits from his uncle 

his diary and the so-calied Shoes of Fortune, 
which are credited by the nephew with migic 
qualities of inspiration and stimulation. They 
play a curious part in all that follows, leading 
him to do many deeds, 


A Practical Study of the Soul 


By MARGARET M. B. STONE. 12mo, 
cloth, net, $1.35 (postage extra). 
This work is the result of many years’ 

careful investigation. The more complex.our 

lives. become, the more we need to understand 
the laws governing the soul’s development 
and to scrutinize every institution which is 
dealing with the soul without -this under- 


”— TnksFliggs, 


By FLORA CARLETON FAGNANI, 12mo, 
cloth, net, $1.00 (postage extra). 


A most amusing and suggestive collection 
of pictures, accompanied by appropriate 
verses. The pictures are made by “flinging” 
a penful of ink upon one side of a sheet of 
blank paper, folding the other side over upon 
it. The descsiptive lines afford an excellent 
opportunity for an additional “fling.” 


Dodd, Mead & Company 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


Colors. Price, $1.50. 
JAMIESON-HIGGINS ©. 
(PUBLISHERS CHICACQ. | 
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The Cost of Food 


A STUDY IN DIETARIES., 
BY 
ELLEN H. RICHARDS, 


Instructor in Sanitary Chemistry, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


CONTENTS: 

Food a Necessit LAP ee ay of Pork-vahoes a 
Present-day Neceaaity— Kind, ae yy! Cost 
of Food. Food for fant. e School- 
child. For the active Youth. Fort the ‘Youth at 
College and for the Brainworker. For the Trav- 
eller and Professional Person. For those in 
Penal and Pauper Institutions. For the Person 
in the Hospital. For Middle Life and Old Age. 
General Principles Governing Dietaries. Diet. 
oetes Costing Ten to Fifteen Cents per Day per 


Belecied Index.” 
lected Index, 
gna aaa pages. Cloth, $1.00 
forwarded postpaid by th * publishers i 
celpt of the retail price. . gE esc sis 
Descriptive ctreulare on application. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS. 
48 & 45 4“. 19th St., New York City. 


SUNSET RHYMES 


SETH STURGES. 
A Year-Long Book for the . 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


80 Illustrations. Binding pies and gold. $1.00 
THE BRADLEY-WHITE CO. , New York City, 


tng. in volume —— for he 
g in volume form rt. reas 

+ “eons wp ky ae elget 
forward inchtmmant, 

a og! 141 Herald 23d St., 


Authors 
Seeking a 
Publisher 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Fall and Winter months 


ful for driving, 


BRIGHT 


| 


QUERIES. 
EDT 


Mrs, M. E. WATERS, Germantown, Md.: “ As 
I am told that Wilhelm von Humboldt’s ‘ Let- 
ters to a Lady,’ are out of print, may I inquire 
among your numerous readers where 4 second- 
hand copy, in good condition, can be bought? 

H. Holt & Co., 29 
Street, New York City, 
$1.25 


publish the book at 


“A. M. D.,”” Brooklyn, N. ¥.:  ‘ Will you 
kindly inform me through your paper what 
standing Fedor Dostoieosky has in the literary 
world, and what are considered his best books, 
and where they can be had?’ 

He is a powerful Russian realist of lim- 
ited popularity. One of his most striking 
books is “Poor Folk,” (Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.) This has an introduction by 
George Moore. 


‘A. M. W.,’’ New York City: ‘“ Will you 
kindly tell me where I can obtain an edition de 
luxe of Stevenson’s ‘ Virginibus’ Pueresque '? "’ 

Only as part of The Thistle Edition, which 


is sold by subscription. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY, Cleveland, Ohio: 
“* Allow me to correct a mistake in your issue of 
the Sth regarding the publication * Self-Culture,” 
or ‘Modern Culture,’ which is the title under 
which it is now published. It is a Cleveland pub- 
lication, issued by The Modern Culture Maga- 
zine Company, in the Caxton Building, Cleveland, 
at $1 per year.” 


“¥F. G,.M,.,” Louisville, Ky.: 
ly tell me hens I am likely to find a copy of 
the Dupbrini edition (1691) of Horace, with an- 
notations by Ludovicus Despres? I should also 
like to know.the names of some shops in Rome 
where such books can be bought."’ 

Books of this character can be more eas- 
ily obtained through a large London book 
dealer than through any other source. 
Write to Bernard Quaritch, 15 Piccadilly, 
London, 


“W. H. E., 115 preetway, New York City: 
“Where can { get a good book on the rules of 
voting? *’ 

A. R. Conkling’s ‘“ Handbook for Vot- 
ers,” (D. Appleton ‘& Co,, 25 cents.) 


“ Will you kind- 


J. ARTHUR MURPHY, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: * What 
Thomas E. Watson, author of a 
Wrance’?"’ 


Thomson, Ga. 


CHARLES H. WOOD, 123 Gay Street, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.: ‘* What is the value of McKenny 
and Hall's ‘ History of the Indian Tribes of 
North America,’ Philadelphia, 1854, three vol- 
umes, morocco bound, splendid condition? *’ 


From $20 to $25. 


168 Sackman Street, 
is -the address of 
‘Story of 


“G, i. G.,”" 412 Fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. 

$ * Melville Chater,’ Englewood, N. J., in 
Queries Oct. 5 states that the ‘ Horse Fair,’ by 
Rosa Bonheur, was presented to the Museym of 
Art by Mr, A. T. Stewart. I believe that Mr. 
Vanderbilt donated the picture. Also that the 
picture in the National Gallery, London, is a 
copy made by the famous painter after having 
completed the one in the Museum of Art,” 


FREDERICK COLE, 141 West One Hundred 
and Nineteeth Street, New York City: ‘“‘ Some 
ten years ago thease novels were published: * He,’ 

*It.’ ‘King Solomon's Treasures,’ and ‘ King 
Solomon’ s Wives.’ The author’s name was given 
as ‘ Hyder Ragged.’ Who was he and what else 
did he write! 

These books were worthless parodies and 
imitations of Haggard's original and suc- 
cessful novels. ‘They were perhaps written 
by some writer attached to the publishing 
house that issued them, and they have long 
been deservedly neglected, 


Mrs. E. W. KOHLSAAT, 7 Central Park 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.: “* Laura P. Smith of War- 
ren, Ohio, asks in your Queries column for @ 
poem ending: 

* And say to her, 
Oh, Helen, Helen dear.’ 
I have in a scrap-book a piece of poetry which 
finishes the refrain of each of its three stanzas 
with these words: 
‘ And say, for me, tn undertone, 
Oh, Helen, Helen dear!’ 

This posm is by Mrs. Ellen M. - Gates, and 
most probably the one asked for. I shall be glad 
to copy it for the inquirer li if she wishes me to.” 


FRANCIS WELLS, Washington Heights, New 
York Cit “Who is the author who uses the 
nom de p ume of * 4-19-69? 

We do not xnow. 


—_ x. a t What are 


names of the 
antaud books of Is the 
above the real name of the writer in question? 
6 nem do fees, what is her real name? In 
what country and city does she Itve?”’ 

Mrs. Atherton has been writing for about 
fifteen years, and most of her novels are 
so familiar to the public that Tae ee 
cannot spare space to give a complete list. 
She was born in San Francisco, the oldest 
daughter of Thomas L. Horn and Gertrude 
Franklin. She George H. Bowen 
Atherton of Menlo Park, Cal, (now de- 
ceased.) For a number of years after 1804 
she lived abroad, but she is now regiding in 
New York City. Some of her earlier books 
were published over the nom de plume of 
“Frank Lin.” 


“ READER” of Brooklyn writes: 


“will you 
kindly state in your ee to 


Sculpture,” first publishéd in 

of which a new and revised edi- 

tion from new type, with an additional 
chapter on Rodin, is just ready to appear. 
Next month there will be published a col- 
lective series of his magazine papers enti- 
tled “‘ Masters of the Victorian Era.” Mr. 
Brownell has been for twelve years or more 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 

t we find no informa- 

reference now at hand. 


1 _“* I wish to 
JM, J: 


| the W. 


West Twenty-third | 





sey Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: ‘In reply to ‘ M. 

P. B.,’ Portsmouth, Va., I beg to say that the 

poem in question is Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s 

*The Mother-in-Law,’ and may be found in her 

book called ‘ Poems of Pleasure,’ published by 
B. Conkey Company, Chicago, Ill. 


“A. B.,'' Dover Plains, y. %.: “hk tae 
New YORK Times SATURDAY Revimw_ there 
is an inquiry with regard to the authorship of 
‘Avon Castle.” There is a book called ‘ Castle 
Avon,’ written many years ago by Mrs. Marsh, 
an English author, whose works were widely 
read and admired. Tales,’ 

*‘ Mordaunt,’ ‘ Emilie Wyndham,’ &c., are among 
her best. Probably any of her books could be 
obtained by applying at Baker’s Great Bookshop, 
Birmingham, Engiand.” 


J. C. l. CLARK, Lancaster, Mass.: “1 read 
with interest P. A. Philbin’s note, drawing at- 
tention to the similarity between the lines quoted 
by Ray 8. Ball and the close of a stanza of 
Mangan'’s adaptation of Burger’s ‘ Lenore.’ I 
suppose that the likenesd of a starlit night to 
marching armies has occurred to many pocts, 
fa * heliocentric J Poet it could scarcely escape,) 
and ‘arch’ and ‘march’ make a good rhyme. 
Another example that occurs to me is from 
Longfellow’s heart-breaking poem on the loss 
of his wife. I quote from memory: 

*In vain for me yon elm-treée archos 
Its boughs with many a feathery spray; 
In vain the midnight’s starry marches, 
And sunlit day.’ 


‘Two Old Men's 


“ CHIVELEY,” 239 East One Hundred and 
Twenty-fourth Street, New York City: ‘‘ Where 
can I obtain ‘Dr. Phillips’ and ‘ Grandison 
Mather?’ "’ 


In some second-hand book store. 

“J. €., 04 Pineapple Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 
“The lines given in ‘ Queries’ of Oct. 12 were 
written by Dr. Rossiter W. Raymond of Be 
for the funeral of his friend Alexander Nolley 

at Plymouth Church, about twenty years ago. 
It was sung by male voices to the music of F. X. 
Chwatal’s ‘Lovely Night,’ and adapted by re- 


pe ating | the fourth and fifth lines of each 
stanza.’ 


“G, .F. 0..." New York City: ‘“‘ What book 
would be useful to a young man whose ambition 
is to study medicine, but who hasn’t the means 
and but little spare time?’ 


G. H. Roger’s “ Introduction to the Study 
of Medicine,” (Appleton & Co., $5.) 


“J. W. H.,” Auburn, N. Y.: “Can you give 
me the name ‘and a short history of the writer of 

“The Martyrdom of an Empre: ss" and ‘ The 
Tribulations of a Princess?’ ’’ 

The author’s name, we believe, has never 
been authoritatively announced. 


Appeals to Readers. 


“ SEASHORE,” Post Office Box 754, Now 
Rochelle, N. Y.: ‘‘ Can any one inform me where 
any of the following- named books can be ob- 
tained and at what prices? ‘ Rambles in Mount 
Desert,’ by B F. De Costa, N. Y¥., 1871; ‘ Mount 
Desert,’ by Mrs. C. B. Martin, 1870, and ‘ Mount 
a? and the Cranberry Isles,’ by E. H. Dodge, 


MARY EGERTON, 429 West One Hundred and 
Sixty-second Street, New York City: ‘* Who 
can give me the names of the authors of the fol- 
them? poems, and inform me where I could find 

em 

‘Or even the knightly spears were gone, 
With the old world to the grave; 
I was a king in Babylon, 
And you were a Christian slave.’ 
** At Tournay tn Flanders I was born, 
Foredoomed at splendor and sorrow: 
For I was a king when they cut ,the corn, 
And they strangle me to-morrow.’ 


J. METCALFE, 573 Broome Street, New York 
City: ‘' Caff any one tell me where a volume en- 
titled ‘The Human Body and Its Connection 
with Man,’ can be purchased? The book was 
written by J. J. Garth, M. D., who died in Eng- 
land over a year ago.”’ 


“iH. C. M.,”” 140 West One Hundred and Fifth 
Street, New York Citye‘‘I have read a story 
somewhere in one of the old Greek or Roman 
histories, or in ore of the modern works of an- 
cient history, probably Gibbon or Rollin, to this 
effect: A slave lying chain in the tent or pal- 
ace of some conqueror or tern potentate, ro- 
leases himself at midnight, and finds his way to 
the throne room and seats himself upon the 
throne. Can any of your readers tell me where 
this is to be found?"’ 


c. LANNING, 553 Manhattan Avenue, New 
York City: oe should lke to find a poem 
neither the author nor the title of which I can 
give, but which either begins with or contains 
the following lines: 
as PiWnose sorrows of a 

ose Be yours has 


i cnat 4 it was printed in an English school 
reader nearly a century ago, but my efforts in 
second-hand stores have failed to discover it.’’ 


r old man, 
ught him to your 


W. R. VORIS, Franklin, Ind.: “Can any one 
tell me where I might find a cut of the old 
Westminster Abbey, i. e., the building that stood 
before the present one was erected? Also an 
Sate pres of the present building is much de- 


F. GRADY, 13 Park Row, New York City: 
“Will some one kindly name the author of a 
—, which. I believe is entitled ‘The River 
ime,’ and which begins: 

‘Oh, a wonderful stream is the River Time, 
As tt flows through the realm of tears!’ ” 


WILLIAM C. POW ARDS, 389 Monroe Avenue, 
Rochester, N. Y.: Can some of your readers 
teil me the author of a story with the title 

‘The Cotter’'s Sat wy du Was in a 
een eg yg AS = first heard of 
it and I wish to obtai 


4 


ALICE GLAWSON, 200 West 
Eleventh Street, New York Ci 
ing for a ‘ toast’ that is smart 
on almost any occasion.” 


“A READER,” Co 


“ MAC," 496 Clinton Avenue, Albany, N.- ¥.: 

- in His heaven, ali’s right’ with the 
world i. fn * ae Passes,’ but isn’t this ver- 
* God's His heaven, all’ 's well with the 
morta,” in Mitton. If so, where? “” 


GEN, GEORGE B. LOUD, 280 Broadway, New 

York City: ‘‘ Please give me the name of the 

author ‘The River of _, 

‘A storied, swoet dream is this river of rest, 
And the souls of all time keep its ultimate 


shore, 
And journey ae oc some. 2 Sip os. 


The November *‘ HARFER'S’’ 
ts the greatest number of any maga- 
sine ever pubiish:d. Short stories, 
science, trabel, history, autobiography, 
&c., €c., with 77 piciares in color, 
tint and black-and-Wwhite—in the 
magazine ‘world an epoch. 





BOOK CHAT 


Two Artistic Holiday Gift Books, a History 
and Two Big Popular Successes. 








From now on, Christmas gifts 
will hold an important place 
among estimates of new books. 
This week two call for special 
notice. The first is 


The Peter Newell 
“Alice in 
Wonderland.” 


This new “Alice” is the most 
artistic edition ever published. 
No other living artist could have 
conceived this “Alice.” - The pict- 
ures are just as humorous as the 
text. They are in tint--torty 
full pages—in addition to unique 
color decorations on every page. 
It is not only a beautiful book, it 
is a work of art. It is an ideal 
gift for Christmas. Every library, 
every collector, must have this 
“Alice.” 


* * * * a * * 


Another artistic Christmas gift 
is 


“A Japanese 
Nightingale,” 


by Onoto Watanna. One of the 
daintiest gift books of the season. 
A love story of Japan. On 
evey page most artistic borders 
in color by Genjiro Yeto. Also 
a number 6f full-page drawings 
by the same artist. It is all vety 
artistic and “ Japanesey,” 


* * & & a * & 


Recent discussion has added 
new interest to General Russell 
A. Alger’s 


“History of the Span- 
ish-American War.” 


It is the final word on all _— 


tions relating to the War. Com- 
prehensive, scholarly and inter- 
teresting. All who haven’t read 
it should do so at once. There 
is no higher authority than the 
Secretary of War. 


* * oo * * 


“Cardigan,” 
by Robert W. Chambers, and 


“The Right of Way,” 


by Gilbert Parker, are still “ go- 
ing” by the thousands. That is 
the best comment we can offer, 
To-day “ The Right of Way” is 
the best selling book in the 
United States 


The Supreme Surrender, 


50. 
ynish-American War, 
50 net. 


of Way, $8 $!.59. 


Nightingale 
tat Min Pat Ave 


Comagen 0120. (a ae ot ; 
box), $3.00 net. $2.25 net. 
Postage extra on net books, L 





"Phe werk pe Allen White's 
sudden fame through his ‘“ What's the 
Matter with Kansas’ editorial is familiar. 
to everybody, but it is not generally 
known by what a narrow opportunity Mr. 
White got there. It seems that one Sum- 
mer the wife of the author of °“ Strata- 
gems and Spoils was at Colorado Springs. 
When he was leaving the office to join 
her his foreman came in and asked what 
‘provision he had made for the editorial 
eclunms during his absence, — 

“There on that hook,” said the editor, 
pointing to a spike on his desk upon which 
“was tmpaled a quantity of manuscript. 
The foreman detafned Mr. White while he 
glanced it over, and announced that there 
wasn't enough copy. 

“Give me a little more,'’ he pleaded, 
“and I'll manage to get along.”’ 

“All fight,” sald the editor, 
into his chair. He dashed off the vigorous 
paragraphs, handed them to the foreman 
and was off for his train. When he re- 
turned he found his desk heaped two feet 
deep with letters, and himself a national 
character. It was that last editorial that 
did it, 


Cook County Literary Set Overlooked. 
From The Chicago Inter Ocean. 

In the list of the distinguished men of let- 
ters upon whom Yale has conferred the de- 
gree of Litt. D.. we notice with pleasure 
the presence of the names of Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich, George Washington Cable, 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens, Richard Wat- 
son Gilder, William Dean Howells, Thomas 
Nelson Page, &c., but we regret to find 
that not one of these belongs to the Cook 
County literary set. 


The 
FIRESIDESPHINX 


By Agnes Prepplier 


Upon the history of the ‘‘ suave and 
puissant cat’’ from its first appearance 
by the Nile, down to the present day, 
Miss Repplier has lavished a wealth of 
research, interest, and vivacity. All who 
love cats and all who aprreciate brilliant 
writing, fascinating illustrations, and 
fine book-making, will be giad to have 
this book. 


Al all booksellers. 
14 cents postage, 


$2.00, net. Add 
if ordered from 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 





By J. O. G. DUFFY 


A strong story. The pre- 
sentation of Miranda is done 
with broad charity and keen 
insight. — Eve. Telegraph, 
Phila. 


Mr. Duffy in a vivid nar- 
rative has thrown down the 
g.ove.—Phila. Press. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 





For Exchange.—Brand 
canized Encyclopacdia 
dress F., Box 120, Times. 


w copy of the Ameri- 
ritannica; 12 vol. Ad- 


Ny 
For Sale.—Edition de Luxe, Music of the Modern 

World; new; publishers, D. Appleton & Co. 
Address O., Box 167 Times. 


dropping . 


— Ce are ae ets ® 


T is sa'd that Henry B, Fuller's 
new book, whieh D. Appleton 
& Co. will. shortly publish, 
with the title ‘‘Under the 
Skylights," is a satire on cer- 
tain ert and Hterary circles 
in. Chicago which can hardly 
pass without remonstrance from the Windy 
City. It may as well be sald in advance, 
however, that the author disclaims any at- 
tempt to place “ real '’-people in his pages. 
He deals with types, and if there are types 
who think they resemble his characters, 
they will probably say so.. Persons who 
have read “The Chevalter of Pensiert- 
Vani” and “ The Cliff Dwellers,’’ however 
widely these books may differ as pleces of 
‘ literature, are well acquainted with Mr. 
, Puller’s charming humor, his personal, in- 
timate flavor, and.«his refined satire, and 
| are sure to welcome the forthcoming book 
| in spite of the fact, and not because of it, 
that they think they recognize their lit- 
erary and artistic friends in his pages. 
*,° 
A translation of Comenius's “ The Laby- 
rinth of the World" by Count Lutzow is 
about to be published by E. P. Dutton & 
Go. Comenius, it will be recalled, was the 
Latinized form of John Amos Kemensky's 
name, one of the Moravian sect expelled 
from Bohemia in the seventeenth century. 
“Phe Labyrinth of the World” is a book 
| of the same exalted piety as Bunyan’s 
” Pilgrim's Progress," although the work 
| of a man much more widely familiar with 
| the world than the Bedford tinker. 
* 6 
* 
| “Commercial Trusts," by John R. Dos 
Passos, will shortly be published by G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. lt embodies the evidence 
presented by Mr. Dos Passos before the 
United States Commission in 1809. 
. .* 


The reports in the cuteant papers of the 
race riots in Louisiana come as a startling 
confirmation of some of the incidents de- 
scribed in Mr. Charles W. Chesnutt’s nov- 

| el of the South, “The Marrow of Tradi- 
| tion.”” In fact, Mr. Chesnutt does not seem 
| to have overdrawn the existing conditions. 
He gives a vivid presentation of the dis- 
franchisement problem from the opposite 
point of view to that taken in Mr. Page's 

‘Red Rock.” 

*,° 

“Sons of the Sword” 
title of a new novel by Mrs. Margaret L. 
Woods, It would probably be called a 
historical novel, that classification being 
used for all works of fiction which resort 
to a historical background for definite lo- 
calization. This new addition to the list is 
a romance of the Peninsular War, abound- 
ing in dramatic crises. It will be remem- 
bered that after the Peace of Amiens was 
broken, the harsh edict of Napoleon kept 
many a foreigner in exile, often in priva- 
tion, within the French domains. The story 
concerns an English girl, a détenue, and a 
young French officer, who risks the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor on account of his 
infatuation for the fair foreigner. Among 
the characters is Napoleon, not introduced 
incidentally, however, but playing an influ- 
ential part in the action of the plot. 

* * 
cm 

The current issue of Collier's Weekly is a 
dramatic number, in which are presented 
a series of articles and pictures that are 
particularly timely in view of the present 
theatrical season in New York.. First in 
the series is a page of exposition and criti- 
cism by John D. Barry. Facing this is an 
illustrated article by Ellen Terry entitled 
“ My Favorite Characters.”” Then comes a 
page of twenty portraits of ‘Clever Act- 
resses on the American Stage,"’ then ‘‘ Mor- 
al Influence of the Stage,’’ by Julia Mar- 
lowe; “The Training of an Actor,” by 
James K. Hackett; ‘American Actors in 
England,” by Charles Hawtrey; *‘ An En- 
dowed Theatre,” by Clyde Fitch; ‘On the 
Art of Make-Up,”’ by May Robson; “‘ Dress 
and the Drama,” by Gertrude Lynch; “ The 
Requirements of Play Writing,”’ by Daniel 
Frohman, and ‘‘ How to Please the Pub- 
lic,” by Lou Fields. There is also a deli- 
cately treated episode in fiction by Mr. 
Barry called ‘‘ The Cross of Vietory,” which 
presents a pretty love story while reveal- 
ing the rascality of some managers, 

*,* 


is the attractive 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins’s new. novel, “‘ The 
Portion of Labor,’’ which draws to a close 
in the November Harper's, will be published 
in book form Noy. 6. The author has ex- 
pressed her wish to dedicate the book to 
Mr. Alden, the editor of Harper’s Maga- 
zine, who is an old and valued friend. 

| %, * 


Edgar Saltus de iianns in his article on 
“Our American Dramatists, An Apology,” 
which appears in the November number of 
The Theatre, that the writers for our stage 
lack virility, and he argues that America 
has not yet produced a dramatist of the 
first rank, and that none of those now be- 
fore the public give evidence of real creative 
power. The pictorial features of this num- 
ber of The Theatre are fully up to the 
high standard set by the pertodical. All 
the latest important productions are “ feat- 
ured,” there being large plates, showing 
scenes from “ Miranda of the Balcony,” 

| “*¥f 1 Were King,” “ The Little Duchess,” 
“The Auctioneer,” .“‘ Liberty Belles,’ &c. 
The portraits include Mrs. Fiske, Louis 
James, Maude Adams, Charles Hawtrey, 
| Cecilia Loftus, David Warfield, and others. 
| + 
* 
The November Century will begin the 
magazine’s thirty-second year, which is to 
be a year of American humor. A group of 
humorous stories, poems, &c., including 
“Two Little Tales,” by Mark Twain; 
‘“‘More Animals,”’ by Oliver Herford, and 
prose and verse by Carolyn Wells, Paul 
Dunbar, and other well-known humorists, 
| will be preceded by “A Retrospect of 
American Humor” by Prof. W. P. Trent, 
with more than thirty portraits of famous 
humorists of the past and present, from 
; Benjamin Franklin to “ Mr. Dooley.” 
o,* 

Mr. John Lane announces a new and 
' cheaper edition of Gilbert White's ‘‘ The 
Natural History of Selborne,”’ edited, with 
a biographical introduction and notes, by 
j the late Grant Allen, and with over 200 
illustrations by Edmund H, New. White's 
* Observations on Nature" and “‘ Poems” 
will be included, also some interesting 
notes by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. . Mr. 
New devoted nearly two years to the illus- 
trations, which- comprise drawings and 
‘ maps of Selborne and the surrounding 
country as it is at present and as it ap- 


ot White, Thomas Pennant, and ans 


There are raiao etches 


Barrington, 
*, o * 


Since the alld aie of ‘ Brockman’s 
Maverick,"””’ Quail & Warner, the publish- 
ers, have received a nymber of letters from 
the South and West in reference to the 
work. In one case the writer said he had 
bought out a store in Bagle Pass, Texas, 
formerly owned by “a gentleman who had 
orice crossed a creek on a door with the 
author of a cloudburst.” Another wrote 
that one of the characters in the “ Maver- 
iek'’ had “eome itite the Northwest and 
been eleeted Sheriff"; that ‘he ts still 
alive, and one of my [the writer's} personal 
friends." With respect fe the first letter 
Mr. Quail recalls that he and a friend, 
who was going to establish a drug store in 
Eagle Fass, started for Bagle Pass from 
Uvalde in 1878, and were caught in a 
cloudburst and had to cross a little creek. 
The creek had been swollen to the size of a 
rushing river by the storm. A cabin was 
near at hand, the owner being a man sus- 
pected of making his living by robbing trav- 


elers, and these travelers decided not ta_ 


tarry in his neighborhood if they could es- 
cape from It. The man informed them that 
it would be many days before the water 
went down so that they could ford the 
creek, and that they would have to “ put 
up with him and make the best of it.” 
The two searched about for something out 
of which to make a raft, but the rushing 
waters carried off_everything movable. At 
last one of them’ noticed that the front 
door of the cabin was made of heavy 
planks, and he called the other's attention 
to it. They asked the owner of the cabin 
to sell them the door. After some bicker- 
ing the man parted with his front door for 
$10, and Mr, Quail and his friend, Mr. 
Cooper by name, used it as a raft to float 
their effects across the stream on. They 
left it there, and when they returned they 
found the cabin owner waiting for them 
with a gun, and he ordered them to carry 
the *‘ blamed thing back and put it on the 
hinges where it belonged,”’ which they did. 
*,° 

Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the 
publication of a new volume of “ Riding 
and Hunting,”’ by Capt. M. Horace Hayes, 
find a new edition, the thirty-first, of ‘‘ The 
Complete Modern Farrier,”” by Thomas 
brown, M. P. 8. Mr. Brown's work’ is a 
“Compendium of Veterinary Science and 
Practice,” 

*,* 

“Around the World in Bookiand, with 
Missionaries as Guides and Interpreters,” is 
the title of a brochure descriptive of books 
of travel and observation, published by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. Among the 
authorities mentioned in the pamphlet are 
W. A. P. Martin, Arthur H. Smith, W. El- 
liot Griffis, Jacob Chamberlain, and oth- 
ers; while in close touch to them are Ralph 
Connor, Robert E. Speer, Mrs. Isabel Bird 
Bishop, W. Garden Blaikie, and George 
Smith, all of whose books the Revells pub- 
lish. Its scope embraces a most complete 
list of authentic works covering the his- 
tory, progress, and present condition of the 
entire world, morally, socially, politically, 
religiously. While the list of writers is 
composed largely of prominent workers in 
mission fields, many will be found to rep- 
resent the world-acknowledged authorities 
upon the subjects treated. The brochure 
will be sent on request. 

*,° 

Out of the ordinary run of books is 
Crabb’s ‘ English Synonyms,” of which 
40,000 copies have been sold by Harper & 
Brothers, the publishers. 

,* 

“The Copper Coins of the United States ”’ 
is said to be a valuable guide to collectors, 
dealers, bankers, brokers, and all interest- 
ed in the true value of the United States 
cents, half cents, and minor coinage. The 
book will be a pocket edition, limited, and 
will give prices realized at legitimate auc- 
tion sales held at Philadelphia and New 
York, for all dates in cents from 17938 to 
1901, half cents from 1798 to 1857, and 
minor proof sets from 1864 to 1901, togeth- 
er forming the first volume of a complete 
United States series to be, published at fut- 
ure dates by E. Frossard. 

s,° 


The 
Live 


second edition of “ Life and How to 
It,"’ by Auretta Roys Aldrich, is sell- 
ing rapidly. It comes from the press of 
Drexel Biddle, Philadelphia. The same 
firm is publishing ‘‘ Biggs's Bar and Other 
Klondyke Ballads,’’ by Howard V. Suther- 
land. The ‘* Ballads” are humorous and 
deal with the life in Dawson and around the 
creeks, in the old days when fingers took 
the place of forks, and ‘“ sour-doughs ” and 
“ che-cha-kos "' hobnobbed together. Drex- 
el Biddle also issues in holiday form a sec- 
ond edition of Mr. Sutherland’s charming 
idyl, ** Jacinta.” 


A. M. Robertson, San Francisco, will pub- 
lish shortly a volume of poetry by Lionel 
Josaphare. A few of the authors poems 
have appeared in the magazines and news- 
papers, and two were recently published 
in a small book entitied “ The Lion at the 
Well.”” This small book caused a diversity 
of opinion among the critics. Some scored 
the poem with unmerciful sareasm; a few 
expressed their admiration and advised the 
reading public to watch the name of Jo- 
saphare; but, with a few exceptions, all 
spoke of the great strength, originality, 
and imagination of the verse. The forth- 
coming volume will probably renew discus- 
sion. 

*,* 

D. C. Heath & Co. are publishing The 
Home Library, a series of thirty-six care- 
fully edited and newly illustrated volumes, 
in four different sets. The scope of the 
library covers the whole range of children’s 
reading. In it will be found the nursery 
rhymes, myths, and legends, animal and 
history stories, and the classics for chil- 
dren, such as Cinderella, Jack and the 
Beanstalk, Goody Two Shoes, Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver, and Munchausen; also a 
child’s Shakespeare, stories of ploneer life, 
&e. The corps of editors consists of Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale, Mrs. Mary A. Liver- 
more, Dr. T. M. Balliet, George H. Browne, 
and others of equal eminenée. 

*,* 

Three features of the November number 
of. Modern Culture, of Cleveland, (former- 
ly published under the title of Self-Cuiture, 
at Akron,) will be “ Emma Goldman and 
the Cleveland Anarchists,” being an ac- 


j include considerable n 





Leon Czolgosz was fired by the speech of 

Emma Goldman; “ Reconstruction and 

"After: A Study of the Race Problem,” by 

Frederick Austin Ogg, A. M., and “* The 

Drama and the Novel,”’ by Ingram A. Pyle, 
o* , 


M. F. Mansfield & Co. announce for ‘{t- 
mediate publication new volumes by Mrs. 
mumphrey, (Madge;) the author of ‘“‘ Man- 
ners fer Men” and.“ Manners for Wo- 
men,’’ Fhe new volumes are ‘ Manners 
for Girls" and “‘ Beauty Adorned,"’ A con- 
tribution to the <titerature of sport, also 
publisned by this house, ts “ Riding and 
Driving and Other’ Kindred Sports,”’ by T. 
F. Dole, the volume being the first of a 
series to be entitled The Sports Library, 

°° 

The A. Wessela Company will issue 
shortly Prof. Svend Grundtvig’s volume ot 
“Pairy Tales from Afar,” translated from 
the Danish by Jane Mulley. It is said 
that the. volume has been deservedly suc- 
cessful abroad, 4nd that “the collection 
is worthy of the best, and may be placed 
side by side with the fairy tales of Hans 
Andersen,” 

*,° 

The printing of the ‘‘Memoirs of Will- 
lam Byrd, 1674-1744," edited by John Bas- 
sett, which Doubieday, Page & Co. will 
issue early next month, has been intrusted 
to the De Vinne Press, and a beautiful 
volume will thus be in a position to per- 
petuate what may prove to be an Ameri- 
can classic. Besides the ‘ Westover Manu- 
scripts,” an edition of which was published 
in Petersburg in 1841, the ‘‘ Memoirs” will 
tterial from the ar- 
chives of the Virginia Historieal Society 
not hitherto published. 


An Irish author, Mrs. Grace Rhys, known 
well on her side of the water, is about to 
be introduced to the American public 
through Henry Holt & Co., by a new book 
called ‘‘ The Wooing of Sheila,’’ which is 
said to be a love story of refreshing charm, 
and a remarkable portrayal of Celtic tem- 
perament and atmosphere. Mrs, Rhys, 
whose maiden name was Miss Grace Little, 
was born in County Roscommon. Her 
bringing up there gave unusual opportunity 
for observation of native life and charac- 
ter. In 1800 she marriea Mr. Ernest Rhys 
and settled first in Wales, and later in 
Hampstead, where, In the Vale of Health, 
they occupied for several years a cottage 
believed to have been at one time the 
residence of Leigh .iunt, In 1898 her 
“Mary Dominic" was welcomed by the 
English and Irish critics as conspicuously 
powerful. Her new story has occupied her 
for the last two years. 

* * 
* 


The American publishers of ‘“‘ Kim” have 
put their third edition to press within the 
third week of publication. The English 
publishers have not done quite as well in 
so far &s editions are concerned, though 
the first one, 50,000, Is now so nearly ex- 
hausted that a second printing is now un- 
der way. Almost coincident with the pub- 
lication of “Kim” was the appearance, 
for the firs* time, of the ‘‘ Plain Tales from 
the Hilis"’ in a Malaysian language. 

** 
. 


We have received from Lemcke & Buech- 
ner of this city a copy of ‘*The Index of 
the Principal Frenca Reviews, Magazines, 
anc Periodicals '’ for 1800, (‘‘Repertoire Bib- 
liographique des Principales Revues Fran- 
caises pour l’Annee 1899, redige par D. Jor- 
dell,"’) published by Nilsson, Paris. This is 
tne third year of the publication of this 
convenient and valuable index, the current 
issue of which contains upward o. 30,000 
items. There are two schemes of arrange- 
ments, both alphabetical—according to the 
subject treated of or the titles and by the 
names of the authors. English readers 
may be able to understand the scope of the 
work when we say it is arrangéd some- 
what upon the plan of “ Poole’s Index to 
Periodical Literature.’’ Within its columns 
may be feund ready reference to all pa- 
pers and articles that have appeared in 
French periodicals, for the year included, 
whether these periodicals appear in France 
or the French colonies. Students of politi- 
cal or the natural sciences and writers in 
che tields of science, industry, and the arts 
will find the “‘ Repertoire’”’ a valuable in- 
dicator of their work. 

°,* 


The Fleming H. Revell Company has pro- 
vided a second edition of ‘‘ With the Tibe- 
tans in Tent and Temple,” by Dr, Susie C. 
Rijnhart, for publication. Dr. Rijnhart is 
to return to Thibet, it is said, under ap- 
pointment by the organization representing 
the Disciples of Christ. 

°,* 


“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,’ 
Hopkinson Smith, begins in the November 
Scribner. It deals with the career of a 
young artist who comes to New York to 
seek fame in his profession. The early 
chapters are said to be characterized by 
a refined humor, and the passages of senti- 
ment and pathos are handled with vigor. 
Each installment will be illustrated by 


by F. 


|; Walter Appleton Clark. 


+ 
o 
“Old Ballads in Prose,’ Miss Eva M. 
Tappan’s modern versions from the best 
of England’s ever-popular minstrelsy, is 
just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
The book is most attractively illustrated 
by Fanny Y. Cory, who has been doing 
very clever work of late. The work is be- 
lieved to have a charm for young people, 
in which older readers will be glad to take 
a share. 


“The Strenuous Life,”” by Theodore 
Roosevelt, will shortly be published in a 
new edition by The Century Company... It 
will include four speeches not hitherto pub- 
lished; one is the so-called “' Pan-American 
Address,” ‘‘The Two Americas,” ‘“ Man- 
hood and Statehood,’ delivered in Colorado 
on the twenty-fifth anniversary of that 
State; ‘A Speech to Veterans,” Burling- 
ton, Vi., and “‘ National Duties,"’ delivered 
in Minneapolis on Sept. 2 last. 


With reference to the pamphlet, ‘‘ The 
Civil Service—The Merit System; The Spoils 
System,"' by Edward Cary, recently notieed 
in Tue SATURDAY REVIEW, We are requested 
to say that it was prepared to be used in 
the reading course of the high schools for 
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The 
American Invaders. 


their Plans, Tactics, and Progress. 


By FRED. A. McKENZIE. 


This is a book of startling revelations, 
in which the author, though an English- 
man, describes in detail how American 
business methods are fast undermining 


England’s former prestige in many 
branches of commerce. 


Itustrated. Price 25c. All Bookselers. 
ordered by mail include 5c. postage. 


STREET & SMITH, 


PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 


if 


No book has appeared in years so 
va'uabe from evcry standpoint of 


righ Ling and r ght thinking as 


HOME THOUGHTS 


By “ c.** 
I2mo, cloth, gilt top, 320 pp., $1.50. 


PROVIDENCE JOURNAL: “ Deserves 
a wide circulation for the good it may do."’ 


Third Edition Ready. 
A. S. Barnes & he New York. 


American Authors 
and Their Homes. 


EDITED BY 
FRANCIS WHITING HALSEY. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25, 


JAMES POTT & CO., N. Y¥. 
a nee err aera ema ce memmCEEmE aR Be 


By the Waters 
of Sicily. 


An exceedingly charming book, made up 
of fascinating pictures of pe hcg: 
illustrations. 12mo, 


JAMES POTT & CO.,, N. ye 


Bangs & be ta 


91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, 

WILL SELL AT AUCTION 
MONDAY and on WEDNESDAY and 
following afternoons at 3 o’clock, 
Books in various departments of Liter- 
ature, including many scarce and 

desirable works. 


The Ornamental 
Value of Books 


Lies in the binding. If the binding is ar- 
tistic, books make a very important ad- 
dition to the decorations of the house. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


BOOK BINDERS, 
UNIVERSITY PLACK & 10TH ST. 


ROYCROFT BOOKS 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


On hand: SONG OF SONGS; ECCLESI 
de luxe; FAMOUS WOMEN; SHAKESPEARE’S 
SONNETS, and many others. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Seventeen 


KENNETH B. ELLIMAN, | "°? °*°*? 


419 West 118th St., New York. 


ORK. OF PMaLY INTBREST, 
THE ‘couompi AN AND 


NEW_ YORK, 


boys of Massachusetts. Some 53,000 have 
already been distributed, and the success 
of the experiment has been so marked 
that the Women’s Auxiliary of the Ctvil 
Service Reform Association of Massachu- 
setts has determined to offer the pamphlet 
to high school Principals in other States 
who desire to use it and make it the sub- 
ject of a lesson. Correspondence on the 
matter should be addressed to Miss Eliza- 
beth Foster, Secretary, 44 Fairfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


*,¢ 


“ What Came to Winifred,’ by Elizabeth 
Timiow, has just come from the press of 
Dana Estes & Co. Miss Timlow is still a 
young woman, having been born since the 
conclusion of the civil war, and comes of 
the best English and Colonial ancestry. 
Her home is now in Montclair, N. J. 

+*,* 


“The Life of John Ancrum Winslow,” by 
Lieut. John M. Ellicott, United States 
Navy, ts announced for early publication 
by G. P. Putnam's Sons. This, of course, ts 
the biography of Rear Admiral Winslow of 
the United States Navy, who, when in com- 
mand of the Kearsarge, sunk the Confeder- 
ate cruiser Alabama. This book would 
doubtless attract many if it were only for 
the account of the battle between the Kear- 
sarge and the Alabama, 


. 
*, 


“Wanderings in Three Continents,” by 
the late Capt. Sir Richard F. Burton, which 
will be published by Dodd, Mead & Co., 
covers the period from 1853 to 1870, the 
most fruitful years of Burton's career, and 
gives in the 
of his most important expeditions in three 
continents, It opens with an account of his 
pilgrimage to El Medinah and Mecca, 
famous expedition which was the beginning 
of his career. 


Items from Boston. 


BOSTON, Noy. L—Frivolous and unkind 
persons, capable of attributing to 
Holmes their own comparatively dull say- 
ing that Boston is the hub of the universe, 
are wont to accuse the city of prodigality 
in the matter of polysyllables, but it is a 
sad truth that her greatest need at 
moment is some one to protect her from 
the word ‘‘ bediked,’* which appears in two 
of this season's novels, issued by different 
publishers, written by different authors, 
and having no visible bond in connection. 
What printer and proofreader fancy that 
it means, who can tell? In both books, it 
oecupies a place that could properly be 
given to ‘“ bedecked,’’ possibly to “ be- 
dight,”” but certainly not to ‘ bediked,” if 
such a word existed. Neither book is 


| written by a Bostonian, but if the printers 
continue in their wicked way, who shall | 


say in what Boston book it may appear, 
what Boston journalist may find it in some 
of his choicest verbal harmonies! 

+ 

> 

Miss Ruth Hall's “ The Golden Arrow,” 
ts extraordinary in having a double share 
of the ingenuity which she commonly la- 
vishes upon the plots of her children’s 
books. One expects her young heroes to 
be a part of everything interesting going 
on in Europe and the United States in 
their lifetime, but Master Richard Mark- 
ham also manages to be always on the 
weaker side, having taken a vow thus to 
be. Hence, he is now with Puritan and 
again with Catholic, with James Stuart, es- 
caping the Parliamentarians, and with 
Goffe and Whalley, hiding themselves from 
Charles II. He befriends even Sassacus, 
permitting him to eseape from Mason's 
men when -wounded. Miss Hall's book is 
issued by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

* 
. 

From the same house comes Miss Eva 
March Tappan’s “England's Story;"" an 
agreeably written book, taking the happy 
medium between dryness and superfluous 
anecdote. It is perfectly prepared for 
school use, with summaries of each reign, 
genealogical tables, an index, and other 
useful machinery, but the wise parent will 
give it to a boy for a story book, exactly 
as he and his father before him were given 
Dickens's “ Child’s History of. England.” 
Miss Tappan’s book contains about three 
times as much as that fat little book, and 
it is illustrated with good portraits and a 
few pictures. A moderately clever child 
will need no inducement to read it many 
times, and that is the only way in which 
history is really memorized. Who remem- 
bers his school lessons five ‘years after 
graduation? Who forgets the tale of Al- 
fred, the scene between Henry and Gas- 
coigne, the execution of Charles, the es- 
cape of Richard, the murder of the little 
Princes, or any other story in the fat little 
volume in green paper sides and brown 
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Mr. Coalson Kernahan, one of the Eng 


lish authors whose books have reached the 
quarter million mark, is to appear in 
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In exterior they are like last year’s, but 
they are different in character. The title 
fustifies their use in this series. 
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Messrs. Dana Estes & Co. are bringing 
Traveller Tales of China, Mr. 
a book of about 


and iilustrated with reproductions of Joye 
graphs and sketches. 
many countries besides 
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Childre \‘s Book-Plates.* 

Mr. Stone's book is limited to 350 num- 
bered copies and is printed on a_ good 
quality of handmade paper, in well-selected 
type, being rubricated throughout. The 
running titles are set in a well-designed 
font of small capitals, separated from the 
body of the page by two red lines, one 
much heavier than the other, which 
renders the page unusually effective. The 
opening initials of each chapter are in red, 
attractive marks in red designating the 
opening of each fresh paragraph. The 
page is remarkably well built, and the 
general appearance of the body is un- 
usually artistic, 

The frontispiece, which is signed in 
autograph by its designer, Jay Chambers, 
and the other full-page Hiilustrations, are 
charming in design, and in the manner 
in which they are used. They consist of 
reproductions of children’s ex libris, made 
directly from the blocks. These plates, 
about a dozen in number, are all unusually 
attractive specimens of the purely deco- 
rative form of book-plate; the reproduc- 
tions being of the actual size of the plate. 
These are printed on Japan and other 
and mounted loose on 
the effect of the book-plates being 
the 


plates; 
heightened 
forming 

the 


by black hnes on mount, 
a sort of framework. 

text of this, the first book on 
book-plates, Mr. Stone touches 
firs 


works, 


In 


dren's John Newberry of St. 
Paul's Churchyard, London; pointing out 
the debt children owe him. From this he 
passes to a review of one 
trifies connected 
chi'dren's 

which 


of 
with 
book-piates,’" a subject 
absolutely little is 


sidered 
books, 
concerning 
known . 

To the Philistine a book-plate is a 
piece of superfluous foolishness, and 
but to the lover of dainty detail it is full 
otf charm. It is a real literary tonic to 
the proud owner; the little boy or girl 
who has one of these marks of ownership, 
bestows especial care upon a volume con- 
taining the cherished bit, and takes the 
more pleasure in the reading, even as you 
an 5.’ 

Children’s piates of an early date are 
almost unknown to collectors; although 
it has been Mr. Stone’s good fortune to 
find two-—those of Elizabeth and Abigail 
Hidden. These belonged to the daughters 
of a master-buildef of the opening days of 
the nineteenth century, who came from 
Newburyport to Andover to superintend 
the construction of college buildings at the 
latter place. These were both typograph- 
ical labels, and were used later by 
other members of the family. Bi 

Mr. Stone briefly capitulated the requi- 
sites going to make a successful book-plate 
for the use of a child. It should be pic- 
torlal and appea! especially to its owner's 
tastes. Not only should a child's plate 
be pictorial, Wut it “is much richer if it 
contains some children's figures and their 
toys always help.” A child's plate should 
be small; while simplicity is as attractive 
in children's exhibits as-in their owners. 
A design for this class of plate need not 
necessarily be bookish, although that al- 
ways adds to the effectiveness, “ and 
finally a bit of humor adds spice and the 
finishing touch.”’ 

Mr. Stone takes up first American, then 
English, French, and German plates; his 
views on the subject being only supple- 
mented by the descriptions and illustra- 


tions of various plates known to him. 
The book also contains a full, alphabet- 
ical list of all children’s plates known to 
the author, whether or not they happen to 
be in his own collection. The book is 
charming in every way, and will have the 
effect of attracting attention to this branch 
of book-plate collecting and probably will 
roan in calling forth many additions to 
s list. 


*sOME CHILDREN’S BOOK PLATES: 
AN ESSAY IN LITTLE. By Wilbur 
Macy Stone. Gouverneur. New York: The 
Brothers of the Book. §1. 


A Friend of God’s Creatures.* 

In an introductory memoir Mr. Francis 
Fisher Browne tells of the kindly work 
carried on by the late Hermon Lee Ensign. 
From his childhood the author of the stories 
to be found in the volume under notice was 
“a lover of domestic animals, and this 
love and friendship for them, with a de- 
testation of all that is ungentle and unkind 
fn the treatment of them by their natural 
protector, man, became more than a sentl- 
ment—it became a passion with him, grow- 
ing with his years and experiences and at 
last filling and dominating his life.” Man's 
inhumanity to God’s creatures was abhor- 
rent to him. He labored all his days to win 
men ‘to a nobler view of their duties and 
obligations,’’ and the stories he wrote are 
all directed toward this end, The writer 
of the preface states that there was but 
one man Mr. Ensign envied, and he was 
Henry Bergh. He was a firm believer in 
* humane education.’’ Mr. Ensign was spe- 
cially .well acquainted with the horse, and 
was a member*of the Gentlemen's Driving 
Association, having won the silver cup'there 
and other prizes. At one period of his life 

he had been Sipourhaliat and so “ the habit 

boa'h 


ft writi ing urnalistic days 
never hia numerous plans 
for literary : 


tasks which he never consum- 
Miated,”’ 
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the Plantin-Moretus Mu- 
seum, founded at Antwerp 
in 1576. An Illustrated Cat- 
Loo sent upon since 
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4c year sees a few exquisite ad- 

ditions to “The Mosher Books,” 
and the present season is no exception 
to the rule. It is by their quality and 
not from quantity that these publica- 
tions stand at the head of American 
book-making. 


A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, is now ready, and will be sent 
postpaid to any address on application. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


When calling, piease ask for 
Mr. Grant. 

Whenever you need a book, ad- 
dress Mr. Grant, 
Saag buying books . write 

quotations. An aassort- 


ment of catalgves and special slips of books at 
reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 
BS West 424 St. - - - = New York 
Mention this a bee: (igement and receive a discount. 
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pay Review by 


WILLIAM L. ALDEN. 
ONDON, Oct, 20.—‘* Kim,” has 
been severely condemned by 
The London Saturday Re- 
view. Any new work by Mr, 
Kipling is morally certain to 
awaken the anger of The 
Saturday, and it was 4 fore- 
gone conclusion that The Saturday would 
find ‘ Kim " tedious and unprofitable. It is 
ilmost enough to make one despair-of crit~ 
icism when a paper like The Spectator 
éannot find words enough in which to 
praise “‘ Kim,” while at the same time The 
Saturday ascribes to it every possible 
fault and denies to.it any merit. But it 
must be remembered that criticism is not 
an exact science, and men’s opinion about 
a bok may be diametrically opposite and 
yet equally honest. At the same time I am 
forced to the conclusion that there are 
minds soconstituted that Kipling is to them 
as incomprehensible as the idea of color is 
to the color-blind person. How any man 
can read “Kim” and not recognize it as 
one of the very best things in any lIitera- 
ture I cannot understand; but that there 
are perfectly honest and thoroughly intelli- 
gent men who can see no merit in the book 
is an unquestionable fact. 

I have read the book with the utmost 
care, and to my mind nothing has ever 
been written as a panorama of strange 
scenes and people which can for an instant 
be compared with it. There are a dozen 
characters in it which are as truly crea- 
tions as are any characters in Shake- 
speare. The way in which one scene of In- 
dian life after another is unrolled before 
the reader, until he sees all India, as if he 
were looking down upon a vast landscape 
from some height in the clearest atmos- 
phere, is next to miraculous. The Saturday 
Review charges the book with lack of in- 
terest. The charge, which has already been 
made by The Daily Chronicle, means, 
when it is reduced to its lowest terms, that 
in *“ Kim there is no hero who finally 
marries a heroine. We are told that there 
is no love interest in it—as if the love of 
the sexes were the one thing in life. For 
one I love the book all the better because 
there is no lovemaking in it. It deals with 
life; and love is only a part of life, and 
not the whole of it, 

‘Kim ” will live, even if every other nov- 
el written during the last century is for- 
gotten. 1t may not be fully appreciated un- 
til it has grown somewhat older and people 
have become used to the idea that a novel 
without any love in it may still be readable. 
In that wonderful story called ‘‘ The Finest 
Story in the World ’—I may not quote the 
title with absolute accuracy, as I have not 
the story at hand—the simple-minded young 
man whose unconscious glimpses of his 
previous incarnations constitute the story, 
confidant to make the hero 
of the GreeK trireme and the Viking ship 
fall in love with a girl and marry her. The 
young man faithfully represents a part of 





advises his 


the reading public. They must have the 
hero fall in love with the heroine. But 
Kipling knew better than to spoil ‘ The 


Finest Story in the World” in such a stu- 
pid way. There is no love interest in that 
story, and yet its name is very nearly true, 
It is one of the finest stories in the world, 
and “ Kim ’’—a novel without a glimpse of 
a heroine or a suggestion of lovemaking, 
will sooner or later be unanimously recog- 
nized as one of *‘ The Finest Novels in the 
World.”’ 

Mr. Kipling has completed a new short 
story, dealing with the Transvaal war, 
which will appear at an early date. He 
nas also just printed a new war poem in 
The Times. He is certainly a busy man, 
but the more he writes the more the public 
will have for which to thank him, 

*,* 

Mr. John Shorthouse, the author of “‘ John 
sant,’’ is seriously ill. His experience 
has been a curious one, He wrote one 
book which brought him immediate fame, 
and several others which attracted hardly 
any attention. And now, though it is less 
than twenty years since “ John Inglesant ”’ 
was published, the new generation knows 
nothing of it Even those of us who hailed 
it as a work of unusual merit do not care to 
reread it. Mr 
portunity, but it was a brief one. 


Ingle 


Shorthouse had his op- 
I cannot 


explain why ‘“ John Ingiesant" has been 
so generally forgotten. There is nothing 
about the boox whicn can account for the 
neglect into which it has fallen It ought 
to be as interesting to-day as it was when 


it was written, but the simple truth is 
that it is not it did not belong to a class 
of novels for which the present public has 
a taste On the contrary, It is a close re- 
lation of Mrs. Humphry Ward's novels, 
and certainly they are not neglected by the 
reading public. 
*-* 
* 

Blackwood & Co. are about to 
bring out a novel called ‘‘ The Linesman,” 
for which they predict a brilliant success. 
It.is written by a young officer now at the 
Cape, and will of course«leal with the Boer 
war. Sometimes publishers announce books 
with the confident prophecy that they will 
take the public by storm, but for the most 
part publishers are not successful as 
prophets. However, in this case, we may 
feel more than usual confidence, for the 
Blackwood house has again and again 
proved that it knows a good manuscript 
when it sees it, even though it is the work 


Messrs 


of a totally unknown author. I shall look 
for the appearance of ‘‘ The Linesman’ 
with interest, and trust that it will meet 
the expectations of the publishers. 


°° 
suggested, in view of the 
enormous, amount of work writing signed 
“ Andrew Lang" that it was only reason- 
able to suppose that it was the work of a 
syndicate of writers, and that no such man 
as ‘‘Andrew Lang” existed in the flesh. 
Mr. Lang, of whose actual existence I was 
convinced some little time ago, now says 
in Longman’s Magazine that not only is he 
a real man, but that he wrote all the later 


Long ago I 


2 eee ere 


ae Pome 


works of Ruskin and Tennyson, and all 
“of the humorous essays and ge dB 
ence of W. L, Alden.” Not content with 
this revelation, he also speaks of ‘my 
pseudonym, W. L. Alden.” Far ve it from 
me to contradict Mr. Lang. urely he 
knows what he has written better than 
any other man, I presume that I ought 


in fairness to him to s these letters 
“ Andrew Lang," “but aps it will still 
be well for me to stick to the “nseudonym.”" 
I have, however, wrirten « the course of 
the last th years many things for 
which the credit ought, I suppose, to be 
given to Mr. Lang. therefore propoxe to 
make a volume of certain of my oan 
idiocies-—-if I may so call them—and publish 
them with the name of Mr. Lang as their 
author, He will understand that in tak- 
ing this course I am only endeavoring to 
restore to him the credit which he says 
belongs to him. I had thought at one time 
of employing the author of the renowned 
“Ken of Kipling” to preface my contem- 
plated volume with a “ Ken of Lang,” but 
on refleetion I saw that nothing could 
justify such a proceeding, Let me assure 
the readers of TH# New_York TiMBs Sat- 
URDAY REVIEW that Mr, Lang is not « syn- 
dicate, but.a man who is very much alive, 
and that as a man he is as genial and 
delightful as are his writings. 
*¢ 
7 

Mr. Jacobs has just published a new vol- 
ume of stories entitled “ Light Freights."’ 
I wish he would find more distinctive titles 
for his books. ‘‘ Many. Cargoes,’’ “‘ More 
Cargoes,” and “ Light Freights"’ are so 
much alike that people will confuse one 
with another, and fail to remember which 


of the three they have read and which they 
have not read. Ba this is an ad- 
vantage from the publisher's point of view, 





vt 


sed on hi 
fact that the first one of them that I rea 
was not quite worthy of him. . But he long 
ago conquered that prejudice Ph ex- 
i 











cellent work. The humor of stories is 
pecullarly his own, and en in note 
ate quantities at a time it does not in the 
least pall upon the reader. Mr. Jacobs can 
always be relied upon to make an hour pass 
delightfully, and ft seems to me that some 
of the stories in the new volume are de- 
cidedly the best that he has yet written. 
*,* q 


If Mr. M. P. Shiel continues to write he 
will presently be recognized as a new man of 
decided promise. His first book, ‘' The Yel- 
low Danger,” was crammed ful of the most 
amazing incidents, but it was crude and {ll 
written, and in no sense literature. His 
next book, the name of which for the mo- 
ment escapes me was somewhat better, and 
in his third book just published and en- 
titled “The Purple Cloud,” he has fairly 
earned serious attention. The book cer- 
tainly shows very decided power, and the 
author has undeniably a vivid and origina! 
imagination. He still sins through excess, 
He does not quite know what he should 
omit, but he is-rapidly learning. ‘ The 
Purple Cloud” is in some respects fully 
worthy of Poe, and if it were one-third 
shorter it*would be twice as good as it is. 
But the point about the book is that at last 
Mr. Shiel has written literature instead of 
penny dreadfuls. Any one who fails to read 
“The Purple Cloud” for the reason that 
he has read “The Yellow Danger,” and 
fancies that he knows all about Mr. Shiel, 
will make a istake, It is a book that 
is most decide worth reading, and it 










satisfies me that before very long Mr. | Hea. 











“* 

To place one’s self in the position of ‘a 
child, and to write acceptably from a 
child’s point of view is an extremely diffi- 
cult feat, but the lady who calls herseif 

E. Nisbet ” ha# fully succeeded in doing 
it. Her new book, “ The Would-Be-Goods,” 
is simply charming. The st which com- 
pose it ‘are told with much humor, and 
they are a In keept with the as- 
sumption that they are writtc: by a boy. 
They appeared, for the mest part, tn one of 
the leading magazines, and attracted at- 
tention for their unusual merit. Now that 
they can be read together they improve, if 
enything, which is not always what stories 
do which were originally published sep- 
arately. Mrs, Nisbet's humor is thoroughly 
genuine, and thoroughly her own. The ad- 
ventures of her young ople will amuse 
and interest children, who have as a rule 
ne conception of humer, and they - will 
equally amuse and interest Na ge rn She 
has evidently found her right place, and 
the more stories of the ‘‘ Would-Be-Goods ”’ 
sort that she can give us the better. 

*,° 

Several of the monthly reviews appear In 
mourning as a tribute of respect to the 
late President McKinley. The unanimous 
way in which the British press has sympa- 
thized with America in her great loss is 
em)nently noteworthy. It is to be hoped 
that it will have the effect of drawing the 
two nations closer together, as it certainly 
will have unless it is willfully misunder- 
stood as an appeal for an alliance against 
England's enemies. No one could so misur- 
derstand it except willfully, and the day 
seems to be nearly gone by when Anglo- 
phobia was strong enough in America to 
mistake genuine friendship for crafty poli- 
W. L. ALDEN. 











An American romance, by an American woman, and 
the story of an American King, that’s why the critics name 


LAZARRE 


The Best Novel of the Year. 























PUBLISHERS, INDIANAPOLIS. 


“Of all the novels of the year 


Lazarre has the most engaging 
subject.”"---Chicago Tribune. 





‘Mrs. Catherwood’s new ro- 
mance, Lazarre, in the quality of 
recreating time and place, sur- 
passes any romance that has yet 
been written by an American Au- 
thor.’’--Louisville Courier-Journal. 


‘ WOMAN has written “the 
novel of the year,” and it’s 
“Lazarre.” This time it is a book 
which swings into popularity be- 
cause of its literary merit and not 
by reason of flamboyant  adver- 
tising or judicious booming of tale 
and author. - Because a woman 
writes Lazarre the hero is not the 
swash - buckling braggart—t he 
matinee idol of literature—but a 
man of great ambition, of high 
impulse, of that bravery which 
blends with tenderness so deftly 
that each seems a part of the other. 

~Baitimore American, 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY, 








































